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In This Issue... 


Two of the best recreation leaders in the country are repre- 
sented in this issue of ADULT TEACHER. Larry Eisenberg, 
author of many books on recreation, has done “The Leader in 
Action” for the Adult Fellowship Series unit on “Recreation 
and Personality.”? Lynn Rohrbough, owner-manager of Coopera- 
tive Recreation Service, Inc., in Delaware, Ohio, has written a 
resource article, “Fun for the Family,” that ties in with the 
Adult Fellowship Series unit. 

The unit on “Recreation and Personality” is well-timed, we 
think, coming during the summer months. (It is concluded in 
August.) 

“The Dead Sea Habakkuk Scroll” by Helen G. Jefferson and 
“If I Disobey God” by Harry Denman furnish additional re- 
source material for July 10 and 17. 

Five-Sunday months cut down our magazine section of ADULT 
TEACHER considerably. Our usual article on teaching tech- 
niques and methods had to be omitted this month. However, 
Warren H. Schmidt’s article on “How Do You Know It’s Worth 
While?” is helpful for classes using group techniques. This 
is the tenth in a series of twelve articles on group participation 
by Schmidt. 

We cannot afford a vacation from religion. Attend church 
school regularly during the summer months.—J.W.C. 


(Cover photograph by Ewing Galloway.) 
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Do we take time to help our children with their church-school lessons? 





Tim Harden 


If I Disobey God 


By HARRY DENMAN’? 


This article supplements the treatment of the 
July 17 lesson in the International Lesson Series 


(page 21). 


We BELIEVE that two plus two equals four. 
We know that if we sow corn, we shall reap corn. 
We know that if we plant potatoes, we shall reap 
potatoes. We know that if the engines in an air- 
plane stop, the plane is coming to the ground. We 
know that the law of gravitation works. We are 
satisfied to obey God’s physical laws because we 
know these laws are fundamental. God loved us 
so much that he gave us physical laws for our 
good. 

God gave us spiritual laws. His spiritual laws 
operate with the same accuracy as his physical 
laws. What happens to me if I disobey God? I die; 
for “the soul that sins shall die.” 


OBEDIENCE AND LIFE 


Positively: If I obey God, I have life. King 
Saul disobeyed God; he reaped death instead of 
life. The king tried to rationalize his disobedience 
by stating that the people needed animals for a 


* Dr. Denman is executive secretary of the Ge f 
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sacrifice to God (1 Samuel 15). The prophet re- 
minded him that obedience to God is better than 
sacrifice. The Old Testament relates time and time 
again how the nation suffered because of diso- 
bedience to God. 

If I obey God, I have life. Jesus possessed life. 
He had God, or rather God had all of him. 

The rich ruler came to Jesus and said, “Good 
Teacher, what must I do to inherit eternal life?” 
He had riches, but he wanted life. He was morally 
clean, but he wanted life. He had position, but he 
wanted life. He knew Jesus had life. 

Jesus said, “You lack one thing; go, sell what 
you have, and give to the poor, and you will have 
treasure in heaven; and come, follow me.” Follow 
me and obey God. 

The rich young ruler refused the invitation. He 
wanted to obey himself rather than obey God. 
He obeyed his wealth rather than to have the 
wealth of God. We never hear of him again. He 
had a wonderful opportunity to have eternal life, 
but he sold out for a little money. 

Jesus said, “My food is to do the will of him 
who sent me, and to accomplish his work.” He 
also said, “I can do nothing on my own authority; 
as I hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, be- 
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cause I seek not my own will but the will of him 
who sent me.” 

Quoting from the Book of Deuteronomy, Jesus 
said to the tempter in the wilderness, 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, 

but by every word that proceeds from the mouth 
of God.”... 

“You shall not tempt the Lord your God.” ... 

“You shall worship the Lord your God 

and him only shall you serve.” 


Jesus was going to obey God by living according 
to his word, by living according to his laws, by 
worshiping him, and by working for him only. He 
found life in obeying God. 

A lawyer came to Jesus and wanted to know 
what to do to inherit eternal life. Jesus asked the 
lawyer, “What is written in the law?” And the 
lawyer replied, “You shalt love the Lord your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your strength, and with all your 
mind; and your neighbor as yourself.”’ And Jesus 
answered and said, “You have answered right; 
this do, and you will live.” 

If we love God with all our hearts, minds, souls, 
and strength, we will obey. To show our love for 
God, we must have compassion for our neighbor. 
To love God with all our soul, we must have 
mercy for our neighbor. To love God with all our 
minds, we must give our thoughts to our neighbor. 
To love God with all our strength, we give phys- 
ical help to our neighbor. 


Wuart Is Sin? 


We think sin is some overt act, but sin is failure 
to obey God. We may be very pious on Sunday 
morning in the sanctuary, but if God has told us 
to visit some sick, troubled person, and we failed 
to do it, that is sin. If God has told us to witness 
about Christ to some lost person who has missed 
the way, and we failed to do it, we have disobeyed 
God—and we have death instead of life. 

A young woman in my Sunday-school class lost 
her job because of sin. God told me to go to see 
her and help her. I was too busy running church 
machinery. I sent word for her to come and see 
me. She did not come. She ended her life in a very 
tragic manner. I had to ask for forgiveness because 
I had disobeyed God. If I disobey God, I commit 
sin and have death instead of life. If I disobey God, 
I have turmoil and frustrations in my life. If I obey 
God, I have peace. 

Today we may not suffer physical death, as 
Ananias and Sapphira did, as a result of lying to 
God (Acts 5:1-11), but we suffer something ten 
thousand times worse; we suffer spiritual death. 

We lie to God about not having time for spirit- 
ual services in our homes. 

We rave about juvenile delinquency and blame 
the community, the church, and the school, but 
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we do not have time to read God’s word and pray 
with our children in our homes. 

We have time for television, but we do not have 
time to tell the children about our vision of God. 
Our homes die spiritually. 

We do not have time to teach our children the 
Sunday-school lesson, but we have time to take 
golf lessons and bridge lessons. 

We do not have time to take our children to 
the pastor’s class in church membership, but we 
have time to take them to music and dancing 
lessons. 

Seventy-five per cent of the young people of 
this nation do not belong to any church, Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, or Jewish. This means that 
in the next generation 75 per cent of our popula- 
tion will not belong to any church. We do not want 
atheistic communism, but we do not have time to 
be a counselor or leader for young people. Our 
nation will die because we are too busy making 
money and going to clubs to give time to help 
young people find Christ and grow in right re- 
lations to him and to their neighbors. 

God is speaking to the church today about the 
youth of this nation. If I disobey God, I reap death. 
If I obey God, I shall have life and peace. 

Jesus said, “Not every one who says to me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven, 
but he who does the will of my Father who is in 
heaven.” We may say many words with our lips, 
but we must obey God with our lives. Jesus said 
to his disciples, “So practice and observe whatever 
they [scribes and Pharisees] tell you, but not 
what they do; for they preach, but do not prac- 
tice.” I wonder if Jesus would say about me, “He 
says and does not.” 


LirE AND DEATH 


Obedience to God leads to a cross, which means 
the death of self. But this death of self as a result 
of obedience to God brings life, peace, and joy. 
Disobedience to God brings death, but it is the 
death of body, mind, and soul. Obedience to God 
means the death of the will. Jesus allowed his 
own will to die that he might be ubedient to God. 

Obedience cost Jesus his life. He said, ‘““No man 
takes it from me, but I lay it down of my own 
accord.” 

I can give my will to God and do his will and 
so have eternal life, or I can do my will and dis- 
obey God and have eternal death. 

Heaven is living with God and doing his will 
here on earth. If I do not obey his will here and 
now, how can I obey it in heaven? When I pray, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” his 
will must be lived on earth. If I live for my will 
to be done on earth, then I have hell here and 
now and in all eternity, for I shall be with my 
selfish self away from God, and that is death. I 
choose what I want, eternal life or eternal death. 
I can have, and do have now, whichever I choose. 


















The Dead Sea Habakkuk Scroll 


By HELEN G. JEFFERSON * 


This article gives background material for the 
lesson for July 10, “Trusting God in Dark Days” 
(International Lesson Series). 


Amonc the famous scrolls discovered in a cave 
near the Dead Sea by Bedouins in 1947 is a com- 
mentary or midrash of the Book of Habakkuk. 
Although it has been damaged by worms and the 
bottom and part of the first column are missing, 
this commentary gives almost all of the text of 
the first two chapters of Habakkuk. The author 
quotes a verse or two of text, then gives his inter- 
pretation of it. Sometimes part of the text is re- 
peated. 

The scroll is important as our oldest witness 
to the text of the prophet—about one thousand 
years older than any other Hebrew text of Hab- 
akkuk and several centuries older than the oldest 
Greek text of Habakkuk. 

This commentary gives light on some of the con- 
troversial questions concerning the Book of Hab- 
akkuk. That the third chapter is omitted is sig- 
nificant. Some scholars have held that the third 
chapter comes from a later date than the first two. 
This scroll supports that view. The omission ap- 
pears intentional, as the last column is in good 
condition and there is a blank space at its end. 
The place where it joined the stick on which it 
was rolled is said to be visible. Obviously, the 
scroll was complete and there had been no third- 
chapter commentary. 

An important factor in understanding the mes- 
sage of a book of the Bible is knowledge of the 
time and conditions in which it was written. Like- 
wise, the date of the writing of a commentary on 
a specific book is important. That date can be 
determined somewhat by how the commentator 
relates the message to his own situation and by 
the references he makes to contemporary persons 
and events. 

The word Kasdim (Chaldeans) in the text of 
Habakkuk 1:6 of the scroll is important. Some 
scholars held this word should be corrected to 
Kittim (Greeks), dating the book in the time of 
Alexander the Great rather than around 600 B.c. 
The scroll shows that Kasdim was in the original 
text and supports the earlier date for the prophet. 

It is interesting, however, that the scroll’s inter- 
pretation of Habakkuk 1:6 states that “Chaldeans” 
means “Kittim.” There are at least seven other 
references to the Kittim in the commentary. In 


torn Jefferson is a free-lance writer living at Berkeley, Cali- 


another cave scroll, The War of the Children of 
Light, the Kittim of Egypt are Ptolemaic Greeks 
and the Kittim of Assyria the Seleucid Greeks. 

Some scholars hold that in the Habakkuk com- 
mentary scroll the Kittim also refers to Greeks. 
Others hold that in it the Kittim are Romans. One 
of the chief arguments for the latter view is the 
scroll’s interpretation of Habakkuk 1: 15-16, which 
states that they mean the enemy sacrifices to his 
standards and that his weapons are objects of 
reverence. This seems to describe a Roman prac- 
tice of worshiping battle standards. 

There are other historical references in the com- 
mentary which give clues to the date of its writ- 
ing. Again there is difference of opinion concern- 
ing their interpretation. 

The chief interest of the scroll is the conflict 
between a religious leader called “the teacher of 
righteousness” and a wicked priest, or priests, 
who persecute him. There is also a “man of lies” 
mentioned. 

If the commentary was written in the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes (around 165 B.c.), he 
might be identified as the man of lies, the right- 
eous teacher might be the high priest Onias, and 
the wicked priest Menelaus. The latter conspired 
in Onias’ murder. 

If the commentary was written in the time of 
the rule of Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.c.), he 
could be identified with the evil priest. He was an 
extraordinarily wicked man, dissolute and cruel. 


A portion of the Dead Sea Scroll of Habakkuk. Lines 
2 and 3 of center column contain Habakkuk 1:6-7, 
followed by interpretation. The manuscript was copied 
about the time of the birth of Jesus. 


Photo by John C. Trever. Courtesy, American School of Oriental Research. 





























On one occasion he is said to have had eight hun- 
dred Pharisees crucified during a public feast. 

One scholar holds that the writer refers to four 
high priest-rulers, in addition to Alexander Jan- 
naeus in the period 134-40 B.c. Those who date the 
writing after the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey 
in 63 B.c. identify the wicked priests as Aristob- 
ulus II and Hyrcanus II. 

If the book was written in the Roman period 
or just prior to it, the righteous teacher, according 
to one suggestion, is the Onias who was stoned 
to death in 65 B.c. Another suggestion is that it 
refers to an Essene teacher named Judas men- 
tioned by the historian Josephus. There have been 
suggestions that the book comes from the first 
century A.D. and that the righteous teacher is 
John the Baptist or even Jesus. The latter two 
identifications seem improbable and will prob- 
ably not win many adherents. 

The solution of these problems of identification 
would give evidence on the date this commen- 
tary was written. The text of Habakkuk would 
be still older, as we do not know how old the 
manuscript was from which the commentator 
copied his text. In any event, he applied the proph- 
et’s words to his own day rather than Habakkuk’s 
time. 

Another point bearing on the date of the scroll 
is the identification of the sect who deposited 
this religious library in the cave. Many scholars 
hold that it was the Essenes. 

William F. Albright, who holds that view, states 
that in the time of Christ the Essenes rivaled the 
Pharisees and Sadducees in their influence on 
Judaism. He points out also that in Paul’s letters 
and the Gospel of John there are many parallels 
in wording and imagery to the Dead Sea scrolls. 
He adds that the sect strongly influenced early 
Christianity, including Christ and his disciples. 
The scrolls are important for the very valuable 
light they give on the intertestamental period, 
concerning which we have little knowledge. 

One more point of interest should be noted. No 
verse in Habakkuk is better known or more im- 
portant than 2:4b, “but the righteous shall live 
by his faith.” It is generally agreed that by “faith” 
the prophet meant “faithfulness.” The Revised 
Standard Version gives it as a marginal reading. 

This verse was used by Paul, however, in the 
sense of a personal faith which brings salvation. 
The commentator gives it the same interpreta- 
tion, stating that it refers to doers of the Law in 
the house of Judah whom God will deliver for the 
sake of their labor and their faith in the teacher 
of righteousness. 

The prophet’s inspiring message of faith is not 
affected by the problem of date. He has a message 
of value for us today whether his people were 
threatened by the Chaldeans in 600 B.c. or by the 
Macedonian Greeks nearly three centuries later. 
It is timely for us who live with the fear of an 
atomic war. 
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Fun for the 


Here is enrichment material for the course on 
“Recreation and Personality” in the Adult Fel- 
lowship Series (page 33). 


How DO families have fun? Here are hints 
from some of our neighbors. 

The A family, with three children, make a big 
thing of birthdays: cake with candles, songs, 
games, and gifts. They have another custom of 
celebrating a nice day with a spontaneous picnic, 
a trip to the zoo, or sliding in the snow. 

Family B have several handmade kites, and 
on a nice day in spring they all go out to fly kites 
for a half day. 

Family C have a special game room that is the 
most popular place in the region. Visitors all play 
games, too. Some time ago a Korean showed them 
Yoot, and later a student from Gold Coast, Africa, 
showed his counting game of Adi. Now the whole 
street is playing Yoot and Adi. 

Family D, with three teen-agers, had a whole 
season of fun on Indians, reading about them, 
making collections, and taking family trips to 
mounts, caves, and historical sites. 

Family S are bird fans. What fun they have 
learning their songs, nesting habits, and migra- 
tions! They help with the annual bird census. 
They band them, make feeders and birdhouses. 

A group of parents and grandparents recalled 
good times in their homes: 





Making fudge 

Taking Sunday walks 

Popping corn 

Asking riddles 

Singing after supper 

Making bows and arrows 

Peeling apples 

Making things from orange crates 

Collecting stamps 

Picking wild strawberries 

Making cat’s cradles 

Reading stories aloud 

Playing games: checkers, dominoes, tiddlywinks, 
croquet 


Any adult could recall fun like this. We all 
realize, however, that times change. Now you ride 
a hundred miles in the car instead of walking five; 
you buy pop corn at the movies instead of popping 
your own in a skillet on the kitchen stove; you 
buy birdhouses; you watch games on TV. 





RATATAT 


Family 


By LYNN ROHRBOUGH * 


Out or Doors 


The summer season should bring the family 
together for picnics, barbecues, camping, swim- 
ming, and vacation trips. Family camps are a grow- 
ing feature of many churches and deserve sup- 
port. This is the right time to plan seriously for 
the family recreation for a year ahead. 

Many families are having fun fixing a spot for 
outdoor cooking. A smooth concrete walk can be 
used for shuffleboard; tether ball takes only a 
small area; badminton, deck tennis, and Jockari 
use small spaces; lawn-bowls and croquet are fine 
if you have more room. 


A Hossy CorNneER 


A little workshop with special tools and a low 
bench for young ones is a basic need in every 
home. Let’s skip the power tools and use the 
money for good hand tools and supplies for mak- 
ing and repairing. Keep a supply of plywood, white 
pine, glue, nails, screws, and sandpaper. Then 
help children make their own bookcases, picture 
frames, or treasure boxes; allow them to experi- 
ment and create carts, corner tables, and a dozen 
other things they will think up. Libraries are full 
of books on “how to do it.” 

With guidance and experience, the family can 
make some of its own furniture, while a few will 
even do the major work of creating their own 
homes. 

Children need a special place for play equip- 
ment and supplies, perhaps a remodeled closet 
with shelves and drawers. They also need a plan 
for growth. 

For the little ones, provide a low worktable and 
cases for their blocks,? crayons, coloring books, 
games, records, modeling clay, and toys. Older 
children need their own compartment for games, 
books, and records, with a plan for rotating the 
equipment. Standard games which might be in- 
cluded are: dominoes, anagrams or Scrabble, 
checkers, chess, backgammon, parchesi. 

Special mention should be made of international 
games,? which are exciting for their own sake and 
a valued tool in world fellowship: Mill, Fox and 
Geese, Helma, Chinese Friends, Yott, Ruma, Go- 
moku, Adi, and other “count and capture” games. 
Most of these can be made at home, as well as the 
popular puzzles Nine Block, Hindu Pyramid, 


2 Mr. Rohrbough is owner-manager of Cooperative Recreation 
Tvice, Inc. 


? Excellent blocks available from Society of Brothers, Rifton, 
ew York. 


,, Write Lynn Rohrbough, Delaware, Ohio, for description of 
international games, without charge. 





















Felix Amenu, Ohio Wesleyan student from Gold Coast, 
plays Adi with the author while juniors look on at Asbury 
Methodist Church, Delaware, Ohio. 


Chinese Rings, and French Solitaire. Several 
neighbors might go together to make or purchase 
the big games of Skittles, table tennis, Kicket, and 
Box Hockey. 

It takes a lot of teamwork to keep a game corner 
in order. Shelves with labels help a lot, and 
parents must realize that wear and tear are 
normal. (Several baseballs are used in each big- 
league game!) Avoid flimsy toys and beware of 
junk sold in stores. Get good games and keep them 
for years. 


SEASONAL Fun 


On the tenth of each month put away some 
of the games and bring out new ones. Koreans 
have a good custom of playing Yoot only at harvest 
time and New Year’s; thus they have had an 
annual treat, popular for centuries. 

It is good to celebrate the wedding anniversary 
and all the birthdays. Plan family affairs for the 
equinox or midsummer day. Make snowmen and 
go sliding in winter. Plant gardens and pick wild 
berries in summer. Spend a day each autumn in 
the open to gather decorative leaves and nuts. 


READING TOGETHER 


A life-long love of reading probably starts with 
parents reading aloud to preschool children. Let’s 
take to heart Charles Laughton’s good advice: 

“T plead for more reading aloud. It is a friendly, 
quiet, and refreshing thing to do. It is a shared 
experience that draws people closer together. 
Husbands and wives, families, or groups of friends 
can enjoy the satisfaction of laughing together, 
learning together—doing the same thing at the 
same time together.” 

Bookstores are now full of amazing treasures 
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favorite in America from 
early days. 


The Mill Game is very 
old and is still played on 
every continent, by all 
ages. Easily learned, real 
skill comes with practice. 


Korean Yoot is one of the 
world’s oldest games—for 
2, 3, 4, or 6 players. En- 
joyed by all Koreans at 
Harvest and New Year cele- 
brations. 


Chinese Friends is consid- 
ered by many to be the 
best year-round table 
game. No two games alike. 
Ages, 8 to 80. 





of good reading at low cost. There are classics for 
each age. The library will give help. A subscription 
to the Saturday Review will help us keep up-to- 
date and discriminating in books as well as music. 
Every church home should have a church weekly, 
and they could enjoy other periodicals, too, such 
as Christian Century, Harper’s, Progressive, Na- 
ture Magazine, and National Geographic. 


FAaMILy SINGING 


It is good to memorize a number of songs for 
grace at meals. There are many rounds and 
nursery songs that all the family can share. 
Schools are teaching many fine songs that families 
can sing, and youth groups learn a wealth of folk 
songs at summer conferences. Use them in the 
family after meals, while washing dishes, on trips, 
and learn new ones from records. Some of the 
greatest music is in The Methodist Hymnal. In a 
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year the family can memorize the following list 
of hymns: 

“For the Beauty of the Earth” (18), “Tell Me 
the Stories of Jesus” (441), “Now the Day Is 
Over” (53), “This Is My Father’s World” (72), 
“Be Strong” (300), “He Who Would Valiant Be” 
(265), “O Young and Fearless Prophet” (266), 
“Heralds of Christ” (482). 


CuHuRCH FAMILY PARTIES 


There is a special value in having family parties 
at the church. Here is a typical affair, held at our 
church, with forty families attending. The fun 
starts a half hour in advance of the potluck sup- 
per, with the small children entertained in the 
kindergarten room, and the high school youth 
teaching Yoot and Adi to all those interested, 
right in one end of the room where the meal is 
being set out. We sing grace after all are served. 

As soon as the meal is finished, the tables are 
cleared, the room is cleared, and everyone makes 
a big circle to play games that the small children 
can enjoy. Believe it or not, all ages from toddlers 
to grandparents have a hilarious time playing 
Farmer in the Dell (with several “farmers’”) , then 
Looby Loo, Skating Away, and Merry-go-round. 
Now chairs are drawn up near the piano; we sing 
a few minutes and close with storytelling, which 
again the adults enjoy with the children. 


GUIDEPOSTS 


Perhaps these general tests for good family 
recreation will be helpful: 

1. The wise family will learn to have fun with 
their own resources; to improvise and “make do.” 
They will avoid fads, mobs, and too much bought 
entertainment. 

2. They will seek activities of interest to the 
whole family (in the words of a wit, “interesting 
to the children, but simple enough for parents to 
enjoy, too”). 

3. They will find fun that opens doors and 
widens horizons. They will choose that which is 
a starting point to further adventure, rather than 
a dead end. 

4. They will look ahead and start things with 
permanent interest. (Seventy per cent of all hob- 
bies are started under the age of 12.) 

5. They will seek for skill. The use of good tools, 
good materials, good instruments, and good leader- 
ship will enable them to do their very best. 


“Five Keys to ABUNDANT LiviInc” are discussed 
in the leading article in the July issue of Adult 
Student. Bishop Marvin A. Franklin lists these 
keys as normality, maturity, relaxation, social 
intelligence, and spiritual awareness. This is a 
stimulating introduction to the Adult Fellowship 
Series studies for this quarter: “Recreation and 
Personality” and “Christian Maturity.” 
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An Editorial by JOHN W. COOK 


ABOUT the time you receive this issue of 
ADULT TEACHER, the Methodist Youth 
Caravans will be starting out for their sum- 
mer program. These Caravans are made up 
of four young people and an adult counselor 
who have volunteered their services for eight 
weeks. The four young people are under 
twenty-four years of age and have finished 
at least two years of college. The adult coun- 
selor is over twenty-four years of age. She 
is a mature person of Christian character, 
with extensive experience in youth work. 

A typical Caravan will spend a week in 
six different churches in six different local- 
ities. These volunteers go to various 
churches to help revitalize the youth pro- 
gram. They are interested in helping other 
young people see the necessity of a Christian 
attitude in every phase of life. The Cara- 
vaners also help adults in the local church 
who work with youth: the pastor, counselors, 
teachers, and other adult workers with youth. 

But, you say, what has this to do with me, 
a teacher of adults? Just this: the visit of a 
Caravan is successful only if the whole 
church is behind it. You ought to be more 
than vaguely aware of the fact if a Caravan 
is visiting your church this summer. Re- 
member, these young people are volunteering 
their services. They will have to be enter- 
tained while they are visiting you. Lodging 
will have to be provided, meals will have 
to be taken care of, laundry facilities and 
other personal conveniences should be ar- 
ranged for. 

A good project for an adult class is to take 
on some phase of the entertainment of the 
Caravan. Perhaps your group can assist in 
providing for lodging of the Caravaners. Or 
maybe your class would like to prepare 
dinner for them each night. If there is more 
than one adult class in your church, you 
might want to share in the responsibility of 
seeing to it that the Caravaners are cared for. 

There may be some adults in your class 
who have sons or daughters who will want 
to take advantage of the opportunity the 
Caravan affords. You, an adult teacher, may 
be able to spark interest in the Caravan for 


The Caravaners Are Coming 


those adults who don’t care whether their 
children get in on Caravan week. Talk it up. 
Make announcements before the Caravan 
arrives. Explain to your group what the 
Caravan will do while it is in your church. 
Tell them— 

@ That the Caravan will help to plan home 
visitation to win new members for the MYF. 
@ That they will help your youth to de- 
velop new skills in group leadership, program 
planning, worship, and personal devotions. 

e@ That the Caravan will help to alert adults 
to their responsibilities in the youth program. 
e@ That they will help the youth of your 
church find new meaning in the Christian 
way. 

The Caravaners are well trained before 
they go into the local church. They are viva- 
cious, attractive, talented young people whose 
sole object is to give your youth program a 
shot in the arm, in order that it be an effec- 
tive unit for Christ in your church. 

Maybe your church isn’t having a Caravan 
this year. Maybe you never heard of the 
Caravaners and would like them to visit you 
next year. If you would like them to come 
to your group, the time to plan for next year 
is now. Talk with the adult workers with 
youth, consult with your pastor. Information 
is yours for the asking if you will drop a line 
to Methodist Youth Caravans, Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tennessee. 

If a Caravan is coming to your church this 
year or sometime in the future, remember 
that you can be of service in many ways: 
e@ Invite the Caravan to dinner or prepare a 
meal at the church for the whole youth 
division. 

@ Share your home with your visitors. Treat 
them as members of the family. 

e@ Help with the travel expense of the Cara- 
vaners. They are giving their time, you know. 
e Ask the barber in your group to give the 
fellows a haircut. The girls might appre- 
ciate a shampoo and a wave by a beautician. 

There are countless ways you can help 
make your adult group aware that the 
Caravaners are coming! 
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Wuy do we have four Gospels in our New 
Testament? Why did the Church authorize four 
“lives of Jesus” instead of only one? 

Are they supplementary?—No one Gospel gives 
the complete picture. The earlier Gospels were 
incomplete, and the later Gospels supply what 
was lacking in the former. This answer is partly 
true. But it does not account for two basic charac- 
teristics of the Gospels. 

There is, first, the fact that Matthew and Luke 
do not simply add to Mark—they retell practically 
everything in Mark and then add to it. Why do 
they bother to repeat—each of them—almost the 
whole of the Gospel of Mark? It seems clear that 
the Gospels of Matthew and Luke were not in- 
tended to be merely supplements to Mark. 

Moreover, when Matthew and Luke retell 
Mark’s story, they sometimes alter it. Sometimes 
the order of the events is changed, and sometimes 
the details of the event itself. Would they do this, 
if they are simply supplementary? 

By contrast, the Fourth Gospel ignores tie first 
three and tells an independent version of the 
life of Jesus. This version has a different interest 
and a different purpose from that of the earlier 
Gospels. John is not merely supplementary. 

The critical spirit—In his preface Luke tells us 
why he wrote his Gospel (1:1-4). Study those 
verses carefully. What do you learn about his 
reasons for writing? “Having followed all things 
closely [accurately] for some time,” he wanted to 
give to Theophilus “an orderly account” so that 
he might know “the truth concerning the things” 
of which he had already been informed. 

A careful study reveals that this motive is 
present in each of the Gospels. Matthew and Luke 
are not supplements to Mark, they are revisions 
with additions, each from its own point of view. 
The Gospel of John is an independent statement 
that at some points attempts to correct concepts 
in the first three. For example, John corrects (?) 
in 12:27 the concept of Jesus in Mark 14: 35. 


1 Dr. Pherigo is associate professor of literature and history of 
the Bible, Scarritt College. 
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By LINDSEY P. PHERIGO* 


July 3: 
The Four Gospels 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Each Gospel was intended by its author to be 
accepted as the Gospel. They can be really under- 
stood only when this is fully appreciated and each 
one allowed to speak for itself. The “gospel” atti- 
tude toward the Gospels is one which is frankly 
opposed to the tendency to “harmonize” the Gos- 
pels. Attempts to interpret the Gospels in such 
a way as to “harmonize” them often obliterate 
their very significant differences. 

“Parties” in early Christianity.—Christians in 
the New Testament period were not the unified 
and harmonious group that we sometimes imagine 
them to have been. The New Testament itself is 
full of references to disagreements between Chris- 
tians. Study, for example, 2 Corinthians 11: 4-23; 
Galatians 1:6-9; 5:10; 2 Thessalonians 2:1-3; 
2 John 7. 

There were no formal separations or divisions 
among the Christians as early as New Testament 
times, but there were strong and vivid differences 
in viewpoint on practically every subject. 

Each of the four Gospels represents the view- 
point of a different Christian group. In the study 
of each Gospel the main traits of these “parties” 
become quite apparent. The first task in studying 
the Gospels is to learn to recognize the charac- 
teristic viewpoint that each one has. Only then 
can we begin to see the one Lord that lies behind 
all four Gospels. 

Christ above all.—At first, it may seem unfor- 
tunate that we have four Gospels. It would be 
simpler not to have all these problems. 

But on second thought, it was necessary. Christ 
is a great spiritual power that cannot be defined. 
He comes into our lives and transforms them, but 
each in its own way. I may know Christ as the 
way to a mystical communion with God, whereas 
you may know him as the power of righteousness 
that defeated sin in your life. It is the same Christ, 
working in us in two different ways. 

We greatly limit him when we mistakenly think 
that he can work in others only as he has worked 
in us. The unsearchable riches of Christ cannot 
be contained in any one concept of him. 


Adult Bible Course 











July 10: 
Success and 
Opposition 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tus is the first of three lessons on the interpre- 
tation of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. This lesson 
is a study of the ideas presented in the first four 
chapters of Mark. 

The events in these chapters are very familiar to 
all. After his baptism by John the Baptist and 
a brief period of temptation, Jesus began his min- 
istry in Galilee. He gathered around him a small 
band of disciples and began to teach and heal. As 
Mark describes these activities, some main princi- 
ples stand out. 

The popularity of Jesus—Mark tells us that 
the teaching and activity of Jesus aroused an im- 
mediate and favorable response from the people. 
The crowds got so large that he “could no longer 
openly enter a town” because “people came to 
him from every quarter” (1:45). 

This theme appears over and over. On one oc- 
casion at Capernaum (Jesus’ Galilean headquar- 
ters) there was such a crowd around him that 
some who wanted to bring a paralytic to him were 
forced to lower him through a hole in the roof 
(2:1-4). 

On another occasion Jesus’ hearers are de- 
scribed as “a great multitude” drawn from Gali- 
lee, Judea, Jerusalem, Idumea, from beyond the 
Jordan, and from Tyre and Sidon (3:7-8). The 
crowd was so large that Jesus feared he might be 
crushed by them (3:9). Later when he returned 
home (to Capernaum), so many people “came to- 
gether again” “that they could not even eat” 
(3:20). 

Lack of recognition.—Alongside this theme of 
popularity is another which at first sight seems to 
be inconsistent. These same people who heard 
Jesus so enthusiastically did not understand who 
he was. The only ones who recognized him were 
the disciples at Caesarea Philippi and the demons 
that Jesus cast out. The latter were forbidden by 
Jesus to reveal what they knew. See, for example, 
the healing in 1:21-25 and the general statement 
of the author of Mark in 3:11-12. 

This characteristic runs through the entire Gos- 
pel. Bible students call this characteristic of Mark 
the “messianic secret.” Perhaps, in Mark’s con- 
ception, Jesus did not want to be recognized as the 
Son of God prematurely. Again, it may be that 
this is an interpretation of Mark to explain why 
the number of persons who made a full commit- 


ment to Jesus during his earthly career was so 
small. 

Another way in which this same fact in Mark 
is justified is the strange explanation of why Jesus 
taught in parables (4:10-12). See Smart in Adult 
Bible Course. 

Official opposition.—The main interest of the 
author of Mark is the passion story. From the very 
beginning of the Gospel the author introduces a 
strand of official opposition to Jesus that grows 
until it finally results in his crucifixion. The be- 
ginning of this official opposition can be clearly 
seen in the early chapters of the Gospel of Mark. 

The teaching of Jesus is shown at the very out- 
set to be different from that of the scribes (1:22). 
After healing the paralytic who was let down 
through the roof, some scribes who were present 
accused Jesus of blasphemy (2:7). Jesus next 
arouses the ire of the Pharisees by picking ears 
of grain on the Sabbath (2:23-24). Finally, after 
a healing on the Sabbath “the Pharisees went 
out, and immediately held counsel with the 
Herodians against him, how to destroy him” (3:6). 

With this, the plot is set. The rest of the Gospel 
is the story of how this opposition finally accom- 
plished his death. 

Family opposition.—Opposition to the ministry 
of Jesus came not only from the official religious 
leaders but also from his family. Although Mark 
does not directly say that his family was unsympa- 
thetic to his work, there are enough hints to make 
this supposition a very strong one. 

One of these hints is partially disguised in most 
translations. Mark 3:21 reads literally “And when 
his own heard him they went out to seize him. ‘He 
is beside himself.’” What does “his own” mean? 
In most translations “his own” is made to read 
“his friends,” but the most natural meaning here is 
“his family.” The original meaning can best be 
seen by reading verses 20-22 and 31-35 together, 
leaving out the intervening material about the 
accusation of the scribes and the unforgivable sin. 
The phrase “his own” is defined in verse 31 as his 
mother and his brothers. 

Later on, when Jesus is rejected in Nazareth, he 
says, “A prophet is not without honor, except in 
his own country, and among his own kin, and in 
his own house” (6:4). This can only mean that 
“his own kin,” even those in “his own house,” did 
not treat him with honor. 

The Gospel of John says explicitly that “even 
his brothers did not believe in him” (7:5). 

These hints seem to be confirmed by the com- 
plete lack of any reference to the family of Jesus 
being among his supporters. From Acts 1:14 and 
other places we learn that after the Resurrection 
they did become disciples. Jesus, in many places, 
teaches that true discipleship may mean a com- 
plete break with one’s family. It seems very likely 
that these teachings of Jesus are in a real sense 
rooted in his own personal experience. 


. 








July 17: 
The End of the 
Galilean Ministry 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tus LESSON covers chapters 5 through 10 of 
the Gospel of Mark. These chapters describe 
the conclusion of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee and 
his journey down to Jerusalem. A special feature 
of this section is the spectacular cures and won- 
derful miracles of Jesus. The opposition theme 
continues and the disciples reach the high point 
of their understanding of Jesus, even though this 
understanding (according to Mark) never 
amounts to a full recognition. 

Mighty acts—The most important theme of 
these chapters in Mark is the superhuman power 
of Jesus, the strong Son of God. 

First in a series of mighty acts is the account 
of Jesus, caught in a storm on the Sea of Galilee, 
stilling the wind and the waves with a command 
(4:35-41). He then drove an unclean spirit out of 
a man and into a great herd of swine which de- 
stroyed itself in the sea (5:1-13). Next he healed 
the dying daughter of Jairus, a ruler of the syna- 
gogue (5:21-24, 35-43). 

Following this, a woman is healed by a flow of 
power from Jesus (5:25-34). He then fed five 
thousand people (6:30-44), and later on four thou- 
sand more (8:1-9). He next astounded his dis- 
ciples by walking on the sea (6:45-52). Then he 
healed a deaf and dumb man (7:31-37) and a 
blind man (8: 22-26). 

The meaning of these for the author of the Gos- 
pel of Mark is apparently this: Even though the 
people did not understand who Jesus was, the 
reader of the Gospel should. These mighty acts 
are intended to show the reader clearly that in 
spite of the failure of the people to recognize him, 
Jesus really was the Son of God. They are to 
confirm in the reader’s mind that he was the Son 
of God. 

Christianity and Judaism.—Another message 
of the Gospel of Mark in these chapters is that 
Christianity is not like Judaism. Christianity is 
no doubt from Judaism, but it is not a form of 
Judaism. 

This is brought out clearly in chapter 7, in the 
dispute between Jesus and the scribes and Phar- 
isees. After explaining Jewish customs of washing 
and purifying, and mentioning the “many other 
traditions which they observe” (7:4), Mark goes 
on to point out the great contrast between this 
kind of religion and that of Jesus. The disciples of 
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Jesus do not live “according to the tradition of 
the elders” (7:5). A quotation is drawn from 
Isaiah to show that the Judaism of the scribes and 
the Pharisees is mere lip service and vain worship 
and that it is centered around “the precepts of 
men” rather than “the commandment of God” 
(7:6-8). 

This theme of the distinction between the Jew- 
ish religion and the Christian is continued by a 
teaching of Jesus which cancels all of the Jewish 
food laws (7:14-23). Jesus does not actually say 
that the food laws are canceled, but the author of 
the Gospel of Mark understands his teaching to 
have this meaning (see the end of verse 19). 

This attitude toward food is undoubtedly the 
one which the Church had adopted by the time 
the New Testament was written. It may easily be 
doubted, however, that this attitude actually 
comes from a teaching of Jesus. The problem of 
the food laws apparently did not arise in Chris- 
tianity until Gentiles came into the Church. When 
it did arise, it seems to have been handled without 
any knowledge of a teaching of Jesus on this sub- 
ject. (See Acts 10: 9-16; 11: 1-10; 1 Corinthians 8.) 

The effect of this discussion in the Gospel of 
Mark is to emphasize the distinctions between 
Christianity and Judaism. These distinctions tend 
to lead the reader to think of Christianity more 
as a type of gentile religion which was greatly su- 
perior to the Judaism out of which it had come. 

Jesus and his disciples—The mighty deeds that 
Jesus did led his disciples to see in him the long- 
awaited Messiah. Peter spoke for the whole group 
in confessing to Jesus, “You are the Christ.” The 
author of Mark regarded Jesus as the divine Son 
of God. 

Peter acknowledged Jesus to be the Messiah 
(8:29). The word “Messiah,” or “Christ,” means 
“the anointed one.” 

Mark is saying, however, that even though the 
disciples did finally see more of the greatness of 
Jesus than the other people around him, they 
nevertheless never came to a full realization of 
Jesus as the divine Son of God during Jesus’ life- 
time. 

The failure of the disciples to understand Jesus 
fully is mentioned so frequently and so pointedly 
that it is very difficult to think of this emphasis 
as accidental. See, for example, 4:13; 6:37, 52; 
8:4, 14-21; 9:10, 32; 10:10, 13-14; 26. 

Moreover, this failure to understand is empha- 
sized even more by Mark’s repeated insistence 
that Jesus explained everything plainly to his 
disciples (4:34; 8:32). 

Why is there this lack of understanding on the 
part of the disciples? 

Part of the explanation lies in the “messianic 
secret” theme in Mark. In Mark’s understanding 
of the life of Jesus no one ever fully recognized 
him (before the Resurrection) as the Son of God. 
Only after his death and Resurrection was he 
understood. 


Adult Bible Course 


























July 24: 
The Last Week 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Tus lesson is based on the last six chapters of 
the Gospel of Mark. The days of the week are 
calculated by figuring backward from Crucifixion 
Friday. 

Sunday.—Jesus entered Jerusalem with the ac- 
claim of his followers and went to the Temple. 
But because of the crowds in Jerusalem for the 
Passover Jesus and his disciples went to Bethany, 
a nearby suburb, to lodge. 

Monday.—The next morning, coming into Jeru- 
salem, Jesus looked for figs on a fig tree and, find- 
ing none, cursed the tree. In the city, they went 
to the Temple, and Jesus drove out the money- 
changers. The chief priests and the scribes began 
to plot against his life. “And when evening came 
they went out of the city” (11:19). 

Tuesday.—Returning in the morning, “they 


saw the fig tree withered away to its roots” — 


(11:20). Jesus used the incident as an example 
of the power of faith. 

In the city Jesus first parried a question about 
his authority (11:27-33) and then taught the 
parable of the wicked tenants (12:1-11). The 
authorities tried to trap him into saying something 
that would permit his arrest or decrease his pop- 
ularity. 

The first of these questions was about paying 
taxes to Rome (12:14-17). Christians have argued 
over the meaning of his answer ever since. Then 
eame a question intended to make Jesus’ belief in 
resurrection look absurd (12:18-27). Next came 
the question about the greatest commandment 
(12: 28-34), which Jesus answered as every good 
Jew would have answered. “And after that no 
one dared to ask him any question” (12:34). 

Continuing to teach “in the temple” (12:35), 
Jesus pointed out that the Christ was more than 
the son of David (12:35-37) and warned against 
the hypocrisy of the scribes (12:38-40). Then 
Jesus taught a lesson on giving (12:41-44). Leav- 
ing the Temple, he predicted its destruction (13: 
1-2). 

On the Mount of Olives (across the Kidron Val- 
ley to the east), Jesus taught four of the dis- 
ciples about the things that were to come to pass 
(chapter 13). They then continued on to Bethany. 

At the house of Simon the leper (his host for 
the whole week?) a woman poured a jar of ex- 
pensive ointment over Jesus’ head. Defending her, 
Jesus interpreted it as a preliminary anointing of 
his body for burial (14:3-9). 


Wednesday.—Nothing is related about Jesus’ 
activity, but it is probably the day that Judas bar- 
gained with the chief priests (14:10-11). 

Thursday.—The disci,,les made the preparations 
for the Passover meal (14:12-16) to be eaten in 
“a large upper room.” In the evening Jesus and 
the disciples gathered there for the Last Supper 
(14: 17-25). Afterward they went out to the Mount 
of Olives (14:26), where Jesus predicted the dis- 
ciples’ desertion and Peter’s denial (14: 27-31). 

In the garden of Gethsemane Jesus, “greatly 
distressed and troubled,” reluctantly resigned 
himself to the necessity of the cross ahead (14:32- 
42). To Gethsemane Judas came, leading the ar- 
resting party (14:43). 

His identity betrayed by a kiss (14:44), Jesus 
was seized and led away (14:46-53). The dis- 
ciples “forsook him, and fled” (14:50). 

Jesus was immediately taken (was it not past 
midnight?) before the high priest and “all the 
chief priests and the elders and the scribes” 
(14:53) and tried for blasphemy. He was found 
guilty and condemned “as deserving death” 
(14:64). During the trial Peter three times denied 
knowing him (14:66-72). 

Friday.—“As soon as it was morning... the 
whole council held a consultation; and they bound 
Jesus and led him away and delivered him to 
Pilate” (15:1). Pilate heard the charges against 
Jesus but was not convinced (15:14). Following a 
custom of releasing a prisoner on the feast day, 
Pilate freed Barabbas the people’s choice and, 
“wishing to satisfy the crowd,” condemned Jesus 
to scourging and crucifixion (15:15). The soldiers 
mocked Jesus before carrying out the order 
(15: 16-20). 

The Crucifixion, at Golgotha (outside the city), 
took place at “the third hour” (15:25). This would 
be about 9 a.m., a remarkably early hour in view 
of all that had preceded it. At the ninth hour 
(about 3 p.m.), Jesus “uttered a loud cry, and 
breathed his last” (15:37). The only sympathetic 
witnesses were some Galilean “women who came 
up with him to Jerusalem,” “looking on from 
afar” (15: 40-41). 

Joseph of Arimathea provided for Jesus’ burial 
(15: 42-47) before sundown, which marked the be- 
ginning of the Sabbath. 

Saturday.—After sundown (the end of the Sab- 
bath) three of the women loyal to Jesus “bought 
spices, so that they might go and anoint him” 
(16:1). 

Sunday.—When they went to carry out their 
plans early the next morning, the tomb was empty. 
“A young man” (16:5) announced the Resurrec- 
tion and instructed the women to tell the disciples 
to go to Galilee, where they would see the Risen 
Lord (16:6-7). Instead of doing this, however, 
they fled out of the tomb and “said nothing to 
any one, for they were afraid” (16:8). 

At this point the oldest and most reliable copies 
of the Gospel of Mark end. 
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July 31: 
The Gospel for 
the Jews: 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


Ir IS important, in beginning the study of the 
Gospel of Matthew, to be familiar with the na- 
ture of Christianity. Only then can we begin to 
read the Gospel as its author intended. 

Christianity as Law.—In Matthew it is assumed 
that the heart of Christianity is its code of right- 
eousness. To be a Christian means to obey this 
code. This is explicitly stated at the very end of 
the Gospel. The final words of Jesus to his dis- 
ciples commanded them to go out and teach obe- 
dience to his commandments (28:19-20). 

This Christian code is like the older Jewish 
code except that it is higher in its demands. The 
relationship is well stated in 5:17-20. Christianity 
fulfills (completes) Judaism. It fulfills the proph- 
ecies, and it fulfills the Law (that is, the Old Tes- 
tament law). Hence, to enter the Kingdom, Chris- 
tians must practice a higher righteousness than the 
Jews (5:20). 

The Jews spoke of their law as a “yoke.” This 
did not mean that it enslaved them, but it was an 
affectionate term that expressed their faith in the 
law as a trustworthy guide through life. One pur- 
pose of a yoke in actual use is to guide the animal. 
Exactly this same concept Matthew applied to 
Christianity in the familiar passage, “Take my 
yoke upon you” (11:29). 

The same conception is clearly reflected in Mat- 
thew’s alterations of the story of the rich young 
man (Matthew 19:16-22; Mark 10:17-22). Only 
in Matthew does Jesus say, “If you would enter 
life, keep the commandments.” 

In many other places Matthew’s emphasis on 
the importance of righteousness can be seen. The 
condition of salvation is simply doing the will of 
God (which really isn’t so simple). This is ex- 
plicitly stated in 7:21-27 and 25:31-46 and lies 
behind all the rest of the Gospel. 

Jesus as lawgiver.—The main role which Jesus 
plays in this conception of Christianity is that of 
the One (divinely sent) who gives this higher code 
of righteousness. As the old code came from God 
through Moses, so the new code came from God 
through Jesus. 

In line with this conception, there are several 
parallels between Moses and Jesus that appear in 
Matthew but are found nowhere else. When Moses 
was born, the Pharaoh of Egypt had ordered all the 
male babies of the Jews slain, but Moses was hid- 
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den and saved. When Jesus was born, Herod or- 
dered a massacre of all the male babies of Bethle- 
hem, but Jesus was hidden and saved. 

Moses went up on the mountain (Sinai) to 
receive the commandments, so the laws of the Old 
Covenant were always associated with “the moun- 
tain of God.” Jesus delivered his central body of 
commandments to his disciples while “up on the 
mountain” (5:1-2). The laws from Sinai were 
thus fulfilled by the Sermon on the Mount. In 
Luke’s Gospel many of these same teachings are 
put in a sermon on “a level place” (Luke 6:17-49). 

Moreover, it has been noted many times that 
the teachings of Jesus in the Gospel of Matthew 
(and only in Matthew) are divided into five great 
blocks. Each one ends with a similar, somewhat 
stereotyped, formula. Why this arrangement? Is 
it patterned after the five books of Moses, or is 
this simply a coincidence? 

In harmony with these parallels there are many 
examples in Matthew of Jesus actually laying 
down commandments. He appears as a Great Leg- 
islator, giving rules for the kingdom of heaven. 

The Sermon on the Mount (chapters 5 through 
7) is the finest example of this. With the formula 
“T say unto you,” Jesus reveals the fulfilled Law, 
the Higher Code, the New Testament. The Sermon 
ends with the exhortation to hear these words 
and do them. 

The characteristic attitude of Matthew can be 
clearly seen in a comparison of the three versions 
of the dispute over the lawfulness of healing on 
the Sabbath. In both Mark (3:4) and Luke (6:9), 
Jesus simply asks the question, “Is it lawful on 
the sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life 
or to kill?” In Matthew, however, Jesus lays down 
the new law about the Sabbath, “It is lawful to do 
good on the sabbath” (12:12). 

Another excellent example of legislation in the 
teachings of Jesus according to Matthew is found 
in 18:15-17. Here the exact procedure for settling 
a dispute between brothers is defined. Nothing like 
this is found in the teachings of Jesus in any of 
the other Gospels. 

Is this view adequate?—Matthew’s conception 
of Jesus and Christianity has always been widely 
held. For many persons today, Christianity is 
simply “being good.” This has its place. Its great 
value is its emphasis on the high ethical demands 
of the Christian gospel. 

But there are other conceptions of Jesus and of 
Christianity in the New Testament that must be 
remembered and put alongside Matthew’s. Paul 
believed that Christianity was essentially faith in 
Christ, as the divine Son of God who died for us, 
and that righteous living flowed out of a living 
faith as one of its fruits. John’s Gospel puts “be- 
lief” and “knowledge” (which is not the same as 
Paul’s “faith”) at the center of Christianity. Other 
concepts in the New Testament are more complex. 
Matthew’s picture is of only one aspect of Jesus 
and Christianity. 
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By CHARLES F. KRAFT * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,’ “From Literature and Life,” and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and il- 
lustrations. 


Scripture: Jeremiah 22:1-9, 24-25. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we begin a series of studies for 
the months of July, August, and September based 
on the Old Testament story of the downfall and the 
restoration of the Kingdom of Judah. This part of 
the biblical drama deserves to be better known. 
It contains much of the meat of the Old Testament 
faith which nurtured the spiritual life of Jesus. 

In order to get perspective, first of all see the 
rhythm of the whole quarter’s lessons. The theme 
for the month of July involves defeat—Unit VII: 
A Nation’s Decline and Downfall. During August 
we are at the rock bottom of despair—Unit VIII: 
Lessons from the Exile. Finally we enter upon 
new hope in God with the beginning of restoration 
—Unit IX: New Beginnings. 

Decline, despair, and recovery—this may be the 
rhythm either in the life of a person or of a nation. 
Aim to have your class catch this total message 
every Sunday, not just the portion for the day. 
With summer vacations and irregular attendance 
it is especially important to proclaim the whole 
Gospel as far as possible each Sunday. 

Now focus attention on the aim of this first unit, 
the five lessons for July. We study “A Nation’s 
Decline and Downfall” in order to strengthen the 
morale of men and women in a time of national 
decline so that they may face possible disaster tri- 
umphantly under divine guidance and empower- 
ment. Think for a moment how relevant this theme 





1Dr. Kraft is professor of Old Testament interpretation at 
Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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is in our world. What if the smouldering flame of 
the China-Formosa situation were suddenly to 
burst into the burning conflagration of atomic and 
hydrogen warfare which could wipe out our civi- 
lization, as some men of sober judgment foresee? 

In this lesson we take our first step in under- 
standing the process of a nation’s decline. We see 
how the God-inspired eye of the prophet can see 
beneath the surface to the inner rot which, un- 
noticed by the crowd, is eating away at the vitals 
of a nation. Get well acquainted with this Jere- 
miah, the most Jesus-like of all Old Testament 
figures. 

On page 15 is a list of resource books which 
may be available in your church library or your 
pastor’s library, or they may be ordered from The 
Methodist Publishing House. Also consult a bibli- 
cal commentary. 

Read the fascinating story of the events of the 
latter part of the prophet’s life as told in the Bible 
(Jeremiah, chapters 26 through 29, 32, 34 through 
44, 52). 

For preparation for this particular lesson read 
Jeremiah 22 with the aid of a commentary. Study 
the material in Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, 
and Daily Bible Lessons which explain the Scrip- 
ture passages. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Taking the long view 
II. The choice before us 
III. The road to ruin 
IV. The loss of everything precious 


To BeEcIn 


No more appropriate day could be found to be- 
gin study of the theme of this series of lessons 
than the eve of our nation’s birthday. You might 
begin by drawing parallels between the birth of 
our nation and the birth of the Hebrew nation. 

The Declaration of Independence, 1776, the Con- 
stitution, 1789, the Bill of Rights—the whole Rev- 
olutionary era we think of as the time when under 
God a new nation dedicated to liberty and democ- 
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IN MEMORIAM 
MARY M. HARRISON, editor of Wesley 


Quarterly and editorial assistant of Interna- 
tional Lessons Annual. April 11, 1955. 





racy was born. The Judeans of Jeremiah’s day 
thought back to the days of Moses, the escape at 
the Red Sea, the receiving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai. This was the era when their covenant nation 
was born. The miraculous escape from slaughter 
by an Egyptian tyranny at the Red Sea was their 
Revolutionary War. The Ten Commandments of 
Moses at Mount Sinai was their Bill of Rights. 

Like sincere Fourth-of-July orators, the Hebrew 
prophets sought to recall their people to this basic 
heritage of faith. The point of spokesman for God, 
like Jeremiah, was that neglect of this sacred her- 
itage was bringing the nation to the brink of ruin. 
As you make this comparison in beginning this 
lesson between Israel’s and America’s origins, ask 
yourself and the class whether a modern Jeremiah 
would say the same of our nation. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Taking the long view 


High religion takes the long view. It sees our 
present experience in the perspective of the dis- 
tant past and the expected future of God’s eternal 
purpose. A religious view of American life asks 
whether God’s intention for America is that she 
should teach the world how all men can live to- 
gether as “free and equal” because they are “en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” If so, are there not many signs that these 
foundations of our own nation are being weak- 
ened? Thoughtful Christians must detect these 
signs in order to try to correct unhealthy condi- 
tions in the nation and prevent its downfall. 

Point out to the class the total pattern of de- 
cline, despair, and recovery in the life of biblical 
Judah which we will study in this quarter’s les- 
sons. Then turn to today’s lesson. What are the 
causes of the sickness in our national life? What 
are the signs of inner decay eating away at our 
national vital organs? Help in answering these 
questions comes from Jeremiah’s penetrating in- 
sight into his nation’s problems. 


II. The choice before us 


As background for studying Jeremiah 22:1-9, 
paint briefly a word picture of the prophet’s life 
and times, using your own study suggested above 
and Randall’s “The Reluctant Voice” and “Jere- 
miah’s Message” in Adult Student. As you pro- 
ceed, refer to the discussion of Jeremiah’s situa- 
tion in “The Bible Explained,” Wesley Quarterly. 
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When Jeremiah is to “go down to the house of 
the king of Judah,” he is to walk directly south 
from the high Temple area in Jerusalem to King 
Jehoiakim’s palace on lower ground (verse 1). 
From the Temple, figuratively the home of God 
and the source of divine inspiration, the prophet 
must walk boldly into the home of the king, the 
center of political authority. 

There he proclaims the word of the Lord which 
sets before king and nation a choice (verse 2). 
Choose justice, righteousness, rescue of the op- 
pressed, protection of the underprivileged and the 
innocent (verse 3). And the result: continuous 
prosperity and security of king and kingdom 
(verse 4). But choose the opposite. And the re- 
sult: awful destruction guaranteed by God’s most 
solemn oath by his own holy nature (verse 5). 

Is this choice because God wants to destroy his 
anointed ruler? No. The royal household is as 
valuable to God as the rich pasturelands of Gilead 
or the majestic cedars-of-Lebanon forests are to 
man (verse 6). But sinful high state officials, 
figuratively “the choicest cedars” must be cut 
down (verse 7). 

The way of life or the path to death—this choice 
ancient Israel and modern America must make. 
Ruin can be avoided. But will it be? 


III. The road to ruin 


The way away from tragedy was described in 
verse 3. But verses 8 and 9 paint the picture of the 
day when world travelers of every nation will 
view the ruins of Jerusalem and ask, Why? The 
answer: Because its people were faithless to their 
covenant and that of their fathers with their God. 

The memory selection (verse 13) begins Jere- 
miah’s severe condemnation of selfish King 
Jehoiakim’s luxurious building program at the 
expense of his people. He even enslaved his 
“neighbor,” his fellow citizen, withholding wages 
earned by honest toil. 

These were some of the unethical practices of 
greedy, ruthless men which were undermining the 
life of the nation. Are such practices prevalent 
today? Refer to “Could It Happen to Us?” in 
Adult Student and to “Lessons From History” and 
“Dangers in Democracy” in Wesley Quarterly. 


IV. The loss of everything precious 


The last two verses of the lesson (Jeremiah 
22:24-25) predict the final calamity. Read the 
story in 2 Kings 24:1-17; 25: 27-30. 

Ironically King Jehoiakim the exploiter es- 
caped personal destruction. But his eighteen-year- 
old son and successor, Jehoiachin—here called 
Coniah—suffered the consequences of his father’s 
deeds. After but three months of rule this teen- 
aged king was dragged into exile to languish for 
thirty-seven years in a Babylonian prison. 

Did this young man mean nothing to God? He 
was as precious to the Almighty as a king’s signet 
ring set with priceless jewels, the sign of his kingly 
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authority. But when the dead rot of sin has eaten 
away a nation’s vitals, everything precious may 
be lost, and the innocent suffer for sins they did 
not commit. Could this happen here? 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. How does this day compare with that of 
Jeremiah’s? Are we, too, on the brink of disaster? 

2. What were ideals of the founding fathers of 
America? Are they in jeopardy today? 

3. Is America sick? If so, what are her ills? 

4. Could you name any modern Jeremiahs 
boldly warning America? If so, what are they 
saying? 

5. How can unethical practices in modern life 
be exposed and corrected? 

6. What are the personal responsibilities of 
Christians for correcting unethical practices? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest that July 4 is hardly a day for noisy 
celebration or selfish vacation. It is a day for tak- 
ing the long view of our nation’s history and des- 
tiny under God, for personal and national repent- 
ance (see “Repentance Unto Righteousness” in 
Wesley Quarterly), for rededication to “justice 
and liberty for all.” 

When you review the signs of national decay, 
do not close on a sour note. Diagnosing the na- 
tion’s ills is not prematurely preparing the na- 
tional body for the morgue. It is wisely preparing 
the patient for curative treatment. But during the 
illness there will be dark days. How to live in those 
days is the topic for next week. 

Close with a prayer of repentance for selfish 
preoccupation with personal concerns alone and 
of dedication of self to the service of the commu- 
nity, the nation, and the world. 


ra——The Group 


in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR ? 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: We consider in this unit the causes 
of a nation’s decline and downfall. Specifically, in 
today’s lesson our objective is to discuss the signs 
of national decay and to attempt to learn the 
causes of such decay. The students should apply 
the words of Jeremiah to our times and learn 
from his warnings a code of behavior for today. 

Preparation: In preparing for this lesson, call 
four members of the class and ask them to plan a 
short report on the following topics: (1) What 
were some of the unethical practices in Judah 
which Jeremiah warned against? (2) Are such 
Practices prevalent today? (3) How can those 


* Dr. Sandefur is professor of speech at the University of Akron. 








Supplementary Reading ! 


The Prophets Tell Their Own Story, by Elmer 
A. Leslie. Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by 
Albert E. Bailey and Charles F. Kent. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.25. 

Bible History Digest, by Elmer W. K. Mould. 
Exposition Press. $3.00. 

Annotated Bible Series: 

The Book of the Twelve Prophets, volume II, 
and The Book of Ezekiel, volume I; Julius 
A. Brewer, editor. Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 75 cents each. 

“A Guide for Bible Readers”: 

The Prophets, by W. G. Chanter, and The 
Books of History, by John H. Hicks; Abing- 
don Press. $1.00 each. 


1 May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 











practices be exposed and corrected? (4) What 
are the personal responsibilities of Christians for 
correcting unethical practices? 

Read the material in Adult Student. Also read 
Part V of D. C. Somervell’s abridgment of Arnold 
Toynbee’s A Study of History if it is available in 
your public library. 

To begin: Comment on the fact that as we cele- 
brate Independence Day, we recall with pride our 
forefathers who courageously established our na- 
tion that, in the span of less than two centuries, has 
grown from a handful of colonies to one of the 
most powerful countries in the world. Mention 
many of the great achievements of our nation in 
the fields of science, engineering, medicine, litera- 
ture, art, and others that may come to mind. Re- 
call some of our men and women who have helped 
make our country great. Point out that religion 
is one of our national heritages and that our na- 
tion has grown and prospered with God’s help. 

How to proceed: Ask the question: What causes 
nations to decline? You may wish to read aloud 
from the Toynbee book portions of the section 
dealing with “The Disintegrations of Civiliza- 
tions.” 

Have the first student speaker prepared to de- 
velop his report on the unethical practices which 
Jeremiah warned against. The class may discuss 
from their own background of information some 
of the nations of the past which have decayed. The 
students should determine some of the causes of 
decay in those nations, such as greed, corruption, 
and graft. 

Following this short discussion, ask the ques- 
tion, Can it happen to us? Call upon the second 
speaker to present his report on current practices. 
Follow the report with a brief discussion of pos- 
sible signs of decay in our nation today. Ask the 
question, Do we need a Jeremiah today to awaken 
us to our dangers? 
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Draw together the threads of discussion by 
pointing out that the Christian has a responsibility 
in heeding warnings of possible decay. Call upon 
the last two speakers for their reports. 

In closing: Summarize the ideas expressed by 
the class, pointing our particularly that the nation 
that forgets God is the nation headed for decay. 
Stress the fact that every Christian has the duty 
of paying the price of liberty—eternal vigilance 
against the ungodly. 

Between sessions: Class members may wish to 
consider further the dangers of decay as discussed 
in Wesley Quarterly. Suggest that each student 
think about this question: If a nation faces decay 
and decline, should we expect God to intervene 
and set things right? During the week sketch a 
brief outline of ideas and questions which will help 
you lead a general discussion. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


% Lloyd George is reported to have said, shortly 
before the close of World War I, that the British 
flag was more disgraced by flying over a London 
slum than it was by being dragged in the dust by 
a defeated army on the field of battle. 

In a certain Western city there was a proposal 
up for consideration which would have provided 
adequate housing for several thousand slum dwell- 
ers. It would be a government project, financed 
by public taxation. 

A group of preachers, strongly convinced that 
something ought to be done to relieve a disgrace- 
ful condition existing in the city, publicly advo- 
cated the proposal. As a consequence they were 
branded “communists” and “socialists” by certain 
individuals and groups. In the meantime, accord- 
ing to police statistics, an abnormally high rate 
of juvenile delinquency was coming out of the 
area that was to be cleaned up. 

Was the American flag and the American way 
more disgraced by those slums or by those ‘“com- 
munists”? 


In Mexico City there stands an enormous mon- 
ument that cost millions of pesos. According to 
the gossip of the town, at least 50 per cent of the 
money appropriated for its construction was si- 
phoned off into the pockets of grafting politicians. 
Consequently it is popularly known as the monu- 
ment “to the unknown thief.” 

The Mexican capital is not the only city in the 
world of which such sorry stories can be told. At 





* Dr. Smith is a well-known author and lecturer and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 
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least a part of the responsibility of the Church 
is to create a conscience on the subject. 


’& The Los Angeles police picked up a shabby 
Negro on the streets of the city and brought him 
into the Federal court. He was charged with 
having violated the Mann Act because he had 
transported two women across state lines for im- 
moral purposes. 

The Negro confessed very freely that the 
women had traveled with him, but he insisted 
that he was the prophet of a new religion and 
that they were his wives. 

The judge postponed the case, appointed one 
of the city’s most able lawyers to serve as a public 
defender, and scheduled the trial thirty days later 
so he could make adequate preparation. 

At the trial, the attorney for the defense exer- 
cised the utmost care to see that every right the 
defendant enjoyed was fully respected. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty. 

The judge, in passing sentence, said, “I call your 
attention to the fact that this is the American way. 
A man who has sinned against society, a member 
of a minority group, is brought penniless into the 
court. According to our law he is entitled to cer- 
tain rights, and the court appoints a skilled at- 
torney to make sure that those rights are re- 
spected. The prisoner I am about to sentence is 
poor; he is ignorant; and he is defenseless. This 
court has stood between him and an outraged 
public for thirty days while every bit of evidence 
that could support his case has been examined. 
The rights he has enjoyed in this court were not 
rights granted him by any government, but rights 
with which he was born and which our govern- 
ment has guaranteed to him. This is democracy 
in action.” 





f Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT ‘ 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 3. 


JEREMIAH 


22:1. Speak there this word. Given any place, God 
has a word that must be spoken there. 

22:2. Hear the word of the Lorp, O King. Where 
God is least heard! The higher men get in 
authority and power the more they are 
tempted to ignore the word of God. 

22:3. The hand of the oppressor. It withers! 
Strength survives only on the will of God. 

22:8. Why has the Lorp dealt thus? Build your 
morale on the godliness of God, and you 
won’t need to know what his reasons are. 


4Mr. Kraft is president of the Radio Institute of Chicago. 
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July 10: Trusting God in Dark Days 


mesa——-The Leader in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: Habakkuk 1: 1-6, 12-13; 2:1-4. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With last week’s lesson we began our month’s 
studies based on the story of the decline and down- 
fall of the Kingdom of Judah. Last week’s question 
was: What are the signs and causes of national 
decay either in ancient Judah or in modern Amer- 
ica? In this lesson we ask the next religious ques- 
tion: In dark days like these where is God? What 
is he doing? Should we expect him to intervene 
to save us? How can we trust him? 

Today’s lesson is central for the over-all theme 
of these July lessons. In our time of national 
crisis we want to help people face possible dis- 
aster courageously. This can be done triumphantly 
only under the guidance and power of God’s Holy 
Spirit working in us. 

The genius of the prophet Habakkuk whom we 
study today was his inquiring mind. Plan to get 
your class to realize that our purpose in Bible 
study as Christians is neither to follow a simple, 
blind faith, nor to defend the faith. It is to seek 
the truth of God and his will for our lives, and 
then to live by it. 

First, get well acquainted with Habakkuk. Read 
the whole of this short prophetic book. Study the 
first two chapters with a commentary to get the 
prophet’s total message. Chapter 3 is probably a 
later psalm. Its character as a hymn is indicated 
by the musical notations at the beginning and the 
end and by the use of the musical term “Selah” 
(verses 3, 9, 13), elsewhere used only in the 
Psalms. Note especially, however, the triumphant 
faith in verses 17-19. 

Consult such books on the prophets as those 
listed on page 15. For helpful interpretation read 
“A Prophet’s Perplexity” and “Prophet in a 
Quandary” in Adult Student, “The Bible Ex- 
plained” and “The Lesson Interpreted” in Wesley 
Quarterly and the articles in Daily Bible Lessons. 

The article on the Book of Habakkuk, page 3, 
will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Question: Will God intervene? 
II. Answer: God’s methods may astonish us. 





Detail from Sargent’s ‘‘Frieze of the Prophets’’ 


Habakkuk 


III. Question: Will God set things right? 
IV. Answer: Watch and live by faith. 


To BEGIN 


You might begin by discussing briefly the value 
of asking questions in religion. We all marvel at 
the wonders modern science has achieved. But 
how has scientific method brought us the comforts 
and conquests of this air-borne radio-television 
power age? By asking questions of God’s material 
universe and finding their answers. 

The questing mind and spirit, so valuable in the 
laboratory, should not be turned off at church. If 
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the young high school or college student’s re- 
ligious questions are met by a demand for un- 
questioning belief or “just the simple gospel,” will 
he turn elsewhere for answers and become proud 
of his “atheism”? The Bible—in Habakkuk, in Job, 
and in Nicodemus’ conversation with Jesus—pro- 
claims that religious faith is to be probed and ex- 
perienced. 

Habakkuk has been called the philosopher- 
prophet because he did not simply proclaim “Thus 
says the Lorn.” He asked God questions. This 
Socratic question-and-answer method of his is 
valuable both in method and in results. It pro- 
vides us with the questions for our study today. 


How To PRocEED 
I. Question: Will God intervene? 


Point out that all we know about Habakkuk 
is what we can infer from his brief book. His name 
seems to be that of an Assyrian garden plant. His 
book begins by the typical prophetic introduction. 
This is “the oracle of God” which the prophet 
“saw” (Habakkuk 1:1). If this is divine revela- 
tion, note that there is interplay between the 
prophet’s bold questioning and God’s answers. 

Habakkuk’s opening question is a cry for God’s 
help in the face of man’s unjust violence (1:2-4). 
These are exactly the wrongs perpetrated by self- 
ish King Jehoiakim, who was vigorously de- 
nounced by Jeremiah, as we saw last week. The 
crimes of this unscrupulous monarch were made 
doubly painful by their contrast from the just rule 
of his father, King Josiah (Jeremiah 22:13-17). 

Habakkuk begins where we left off last week. 
Here is the deadly rot at the heart of the nation: 
violence, strife, unenforced law, miscarriage of 
justice. But Habakkuk’s concern is not to diagnose 
the illness. It is to ask: Why is the Healer so long 
delayed? Is he intentionally deaf? Does he not 
care? 

When things are in a mess, it is natural for men 
to expect the Ruler of all things to intervene and 
put down injustice. Should we not expect God to 
intervene and set things right? How, otherwise, 
can we sustain our morals today as we become 
aware of the exploitation of people and natural 
resources by greedy men and corporations? 


II. Answer: God’s methods may astonish us. 


God’s reply to Habakkuk’s cry is utterly unex- 
pected and astonishing (Habakkuk (1:5-6). If it 
were told as a story, you wouldn’t believe it! But 
truth, you will find through experience, is 
stranger than fiction. Instead of relief from inner 
turmoil, the nation and the whole world will suffer 
the ravages of the savage Chaldeans (vividly de- 
scribed in verses 7-11). 

What! Is this God’s intervention to save—or to 
destroy! An Isaiah would have quickly answered: 
This is God’s way of help! When cancerous disease 
has eaten away at the heart of morality within a 
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nation, God must cut away the malignant growth, 
not apply soothing salve. Or, more aptly, when the 
national patient has become tragically psycho- 
pathic, only the electric shock treatment of inter- 
national chaos can bring her back to mental 
health. 

God may use a wicked enemy as the rod of his 
anger to punish his people, as more than a cen- 
tury before, according to Isaiah, God used Assyria. 
This does not mean that the ruthless enemy is 
doing right. He is exercising his God-given free- 
dom of sinning. But God turns the sin into his own 
good purpose of redeeming his own erring people, 
if they but heed the meaning of this chastisement. 

Is it possible today that God is using the scourge 
of communism which claims to be doing good, 
“liberating Asia from western imperialism,” to 
help America and the Western democracies be- 
come acutely aware of their sickness so that they 
will “turn and be healed”? For us to answer, Yes, 
to that question is no more difficult that it was for 
ancient Judah to say, Yes, to Isaiah or Habakkuk. 


III. Question: Will God set things right? 


Mighty Assyria, menace of ancient Judah for 
two centuries, had at last been destroyed—its 
capital, Nineveh, in 612, as seen by the prophet 
Nahum—its last gasps at the battle of Carchemish 
in 605. But who had struck the fatal blow? The 
Chaldeans. And now this “bitter and hasty na- 
tion” comes “down like a wolf on the fold” of 
Judah—a danger worse than the last. 

No wonder Habakkuk’s cry: Why, O Lord? 
Why hast Thou ordained them to punish us? 
Granted, there is wickedness among us. But since 
Thou art holy, why use a wicked nation to punish 
a holier people? Why be 


... silent when the wicked swallows up 
the man more righteous than he? (1:12-13) 


Seeing the Chaldeans overrunning nation after 
nation in world conquest (perhaps similar to the 
Communists infiltrating and gaining power in 
various nations) , Habakkuk questions the wisdom 
of God in permitting this sort of thing to go on. 

Here is the baffling problem of evil. Why does a 
holy God permit wicked forces to inflict suffering? 
Why do the righteous suffer? Will God intervene 
to set things right? Is there any other alternative? 


IV. Answer: Watch and live by faith. 


On the watchtower Habakkuk pleads his cause 
and then waits for an answer (2:1). He has asked 
man’s most puzzling problem in religion. Consult 
here the sections “Prophet in a Quandary” in 
Adult Student and “Two Ancient Questions” and 
“The Far Look” in Wesley Quarterly. 

Requisites in facing this problem are patience, 
quiet contemplative waiting for “the vision” from 
God, a thoughtful perspective on life (2:2-3). 

In the end “he whose soul is not upright in him 
shall fail” (2-4). Justice will overtake the ruthless 
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conqueror. But meanwhile the faithful believer 
should possess his soul in patience. “Rome was 
not built in a day.” Neither is God’s eternal pur- 
pose achieved in a year—or a lifetime—or a gen- 
eration. But his purpose will be victorious in the 
end. At length the vision, although delayed, will 
be so plain that it may be read while on the run. 

The righteous man is sure that in the end God 
does intervene to set things right. Righteousness 
will ultimately triumph and wickedness be de- 


‘feated. In this perspective of the ultimate goals 


“the righteous shall live by his faith.” 

In the here and now also “the righteous shall 
live by his faith.” He lives in the fullest sense, 
because he has a quality of life which rises above 
any adversity. Because of a firm faith in the future 
and in God’s will for his own life, because he does 
not depend solely on material prosperity, because 
he has a spiritual quality, he can sing when others 
would weep. (Note in this connection Habakkuk 
3:17-19.) 

For an excellent discussion of the implications 
of this theme for individual and social righteous- 
ness, consult “Without Violence” and “God Stands 
Ready” in Adult Student. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is the role in religion of honest ques- 
tioning? of doubt? of intellectual inquiry? 

2. If a prophet is essentially “God’s spokesman,” 
what does it mean to call Habakkuk the philos- 
opher-prophet? 

3. Should God intervene to set moral values 
straight in our national life? Is he doing so? If 
so, how? If not, why not? 

4. Is God using the communist threat as shock 
treatment to cure the Western world of its ills? 
If so, how? If not, what is God’s role in the East- 
West conflict, if any? 

5. What did “the righteous shall live by his 
faith” mean to Habakkuk? Jesus? Paul? Martin 
Luther? John Wesley? 

6. How does a righteous man “live by his faith”? 
What does this mean for his personal life? his 
public service? 


In CLOSING 


After you have briefly summarized the earlier 
part of the lesson, be sure to state as clearly as 
you can what “the righteous shall live by his 
faith” meant to Habakkuk. 

Then note that this famous phrase caught the 


imagination of the Apostle Paul and became the — 


cornerstone of his faith (Romans 1:17; Galatians 
3:11). To him it meant that the righteous man, 
one who is in right relation with God, lives 
through faith in union with Christ (compare also 
Hebrews 10:37-39). This phrase was the rallying 
cry of Martin Luther and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. To Luther it meant living by daily commit- 
ting oneself in complete trust to God. 

You might close by asking each member of the 


class what the phrase means to him. Then offer 
a prayer for patient seekers after truth, for under- 
standing God’s holy will in national and interna- 
tional life, and for the power to live by faith in 
today’s world. 


r—The Group 


in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The aim of today’s lesson is to ex- 
amine two ancient questions which have long 
plagued mankind: Why do the good and righteous 
suffer? and Why does not God prevent such 
suffering? When one recalls the supreme suffer- 
ing of Jesus, an agony which God did not lessen, 
the question is even more important. A second 
objective is to learn why one must trust God in 
dark days and have an abiding faith in his plan 
and purpose. 

Preparation: To prepare for today’s lesson, not 
only read the assigned Scripture in Habakkuk but 
also be familiar with the Book of Job. Read the 
comments on this Sunday’s lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent and Wesley Quarterly. Ask three or four 
class members to be prepared to lead off the dis- 
cussion on the question: Should we expect God 
to intervene when things go wrong? 

To begin: Review briefly the central idea of 
last Sunday’s lesson, pointing out that when a 
nation forgets God, decay sets in. Ask the ques- 
tion: When we find ourselves facing a national 
decline because of corruption, greed, and graft, 
should we expect God to step in and set things 
right? Call upon the students who have agreed to 
open discussion to express their thoughts on the 
subject. 

How to proceed: Keep the class on a friendly, 
informal, conversational plane. Direct the group 
in a general discussion. The class may wish to 
follow a pattern suggested by the following ques- 
tions: 

1. When Job persisted in his faith in God de- 
spite great personal suffering, did God ever desert 
him? 

2. When Habakkuk learned that man must have 
faith beyond that which he can see, believing 
where he cannot prove, was his faith justified? 

3. Is the wisdom of God so great that we can- 
not question it? 

4. Can we rely upon faith alone to sustain us 
during days of personal or national trouble? 

5. How can we achieve an abiding faith which 
will carry us safely through trying times? 

In leading the discussion, ask other provocative 
questions which may occur to you, directing the 
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Daily Bible Lessons 


Frank D. Slutz, the layman who wrote the 
daily lesson treatments (International Lesson 
Series) for the first three issues of the new 
coat-pocket-size monthly periodical Daily 
Bible Lessons (15 cents a quarter), returns 
to write the lesson treatments for July, 
August, and September. Each lesson, in- 
cluding the Bible text, is divided into seven 
parts, one part to a page. Although thus 
divided, the lesson has unity. It ends with a 
brief summary. 











group toward the conclusion that the righteous 
shall live by faith. Point out that God’s justice 
eventually touches everything and that man some- 
times cannot comprehend the deep wisdom of the 
Lord. 

In closing: Draw the discussion to a close by 
summarizing briefly, showing the desirability of 
a Christian faith in God. End the lesson by reading 
aloud a passage from the Book of Job as may be 
found in chapter 12, 19, 28, or 34. 

Looking ahead: Plan a symposium discussion 
for next Sunday’s lesson. Appoint four students 
to prepare themselves on the question: What are 
the inevitable results of disobeying God? Deal 
with the subject by assigning to each symposium 
member one of the following specific questions: 

1. What do we mean by the phrase, “disobeying 
God”? 

2. What are the results of disobedience to God 
in our personal lives? 

3. What are the results of disobedience in our 
national life? 

4. Why should we face up to these inevitable 
consequences? 

Meet with the four students after class to ar- 
range any necessary details. Discuss with them 
briefly some of the general ideas to be covered. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


’ A young American newspaper correspondent 
called upon the editor of Hungary’s leading news- 
paper. The question they were discussing was 
Hungary’s treatment at the hands of the Allies 
at the close of World War I. 

“We opposed the war with all the powers at 
our command,” the editor said. “The records will 
show that our representatives voted against the 
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declaration of war against Serbia. They were like- 
wise the first to seize upon any prospect for peace. 
Yet we have been dismembered and our territory 
has been divided among our enemies. But we have 
no fear. We have read history. We know of one 
instance in which a nation, robbed, despoiled, and 
beaten, rose again after three hundred years. 
There is a God in heaven, and we have put our 
case in his hands. In his own good time justice 
shall be done.” 


‘ He was just a little fellow, but his moral sense 
had been outraged, and he demanded to know 
of his father, “Why doesn’t God do something?” 

“Our God is a great God,” the father replied, 
“therefore he can afford to wait. If I buy peanuts 
from the popcorn man, he has to have cash, but 
if I buy groceries from the big store they can wait 
until the end of the month. God, too, can afford 
to wait. But remember, Son, payment has to be 
made eventually.” 


‘ She was an attractive girl in spite of the deep 
lines in her face; the story of sin she told was a 
very sad one. The preacher was able to assure 
her that God stood ready to give her another 
chance. 

Half a dozen times in the course of the next 
year she came to the church office “just to hear 
someone name my name in prayer.” One night, in 
the wee small hours, she phoned the preacher 
begging him to pray over the phone. And all the 
time the hard look was disappearing and a light 
was growing in her eyes. 

Four years passed and her redemption had been 
something beautiful to watch. Life had begun 
completely anew. Then the announcement was 
made that her pastor was leaving the city to as- 
sume a new work hundreds of miles away. The 
day before he left the city, she came in to say 
good-by. 

“Tell me how you managed to come through,” 
he said to her, respect in every tone of his voice. 

“Well, it was not easy,” she replied, “but I never 
tried to live more than thirty minutes at a time. 
Again and again I would stop and say, ‘You're all 
right thus far. You have not slipped and you have 
not failed. God has been with you, and you only 
have to hold out for the next thirty minutes. After 
that God will have help waiting for you.’ And 
he never failed me. Every thirty minutes led into 
the next thirty minutes, and here I am. I guess 
you could say I just faithed my way through.” 

Thus the promise has been justified again; the 
just do live by their faith. 


’& “God did not tell me how it would come out, 
only that it would come out. All I had to do was 
the next thing, and I never had to take more than 
the next step.” At least that was the way one 
humble man explained a thrilling victory he had 
won. 
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Bible Profiles 





By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 10. 


HABAKKUK 


1:3. Why dost thou make me see wrongs? Be- 
cause you can do something about it. 


1:6. That bitter and hasty nation. Bitterness plus 
hastiness is the formula for disaster. When 
you are bitter, the only wise decision is 
the decision to make no decisions. 

1:13. Thou who art of purer eyes. Only God sees 
with an unclouded vision. No day is as dark 
as it appears. 

2:4. He whose soul is not upright in him shall 
fail. Inner ‘foundations! The most destruc- 
tive opposition is from within. 


July 17: Disobedience Leads to Disaster 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Kings 24:8-15a; Ezekiel 1:2-3; 
18: 30-32. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the third lesson in our studies for July 
based on the decline and downfall of the Kingdom 
of Judah. The lesson last week and the one before 
were concerned with the decline. This one and the 
next describe the downfall. 

The biblical material for this lesson is drawn 
from two types of books. The first of these, 2 
Kings, is commonly called a historical book be- 
cause it tells of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah 
from about 850 B.c. until after the end of the latter 
kingdom in 586 B.c. 

In the Jewish canon, however, 2 Kings was not 
regarded as a historical book but as one of the 
Former Prophets. This was so because it was 
“prophecy of the past,” that is, the story of the 
Hebrew people written from the viewpoint of the 
prophet. It sought to answer the question: In our 
nation’s past did we carry out God’s will as re- 
vealed through Moses and the prophets, or did we 
not? Thus the reign of each king is not simply 
factually described. It is prophetically evaluated. 

The second of our biblical readings is from an- 
other one of the “prophets of the present,” Ezekiel. 
Like Jeremiah and Habakkuk, whose works we 
used in the last two lessons, this prophet seeks to 
interpret God’s will for the day in which he lives. 
As an exile deported from his homeland to Baby- 
lon he seeks to answer the question, What does 
God want us to do now? 

To get acquainted with the spirit of 2 Kings 


and with the passage for today’s study, read in The 
Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3, the introduction 
to 1 and 2 Kings (pages 1-18), and study careful- 
ly pages 330-332. You will also find helpful John 
H. Hicks, The Books of History, in “A Guide for 
Bible Readers” Series, especially pages 11-12, 91- 
92, 137-138. With a commentary read the other 
biblical references to the historical event of this 
lesson: 2 Chronicles 36:9-10; Jeremiah 22: 24-30. 

See the list on page 15 for further reading. 

The book of the prophet Ezekiel is quite puz- 
zling to Old Testament scholars because of its dif- 
ferences from other prophetic books, Whereas 
other prophetic books are strikingly disorganized 
collections of prophetic oracles, the Book of 
Ezekiel is suspiciously too well organized, per- 
haps by later editorial hands. Whereas most other 
prophets’ sermons are poetic outbursts, Ezekiel’s 
messages are frequently ecstatic visions and sym- 
bolic actions. 

As always, read with care the helps on the 
lessons which your students have available in 
Adult Student, Wesley Quarterly, and Daily Bible 
Lessons. 

“If I Disobey God” on page 1 of this magazine 
will be helpful. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Inherited disobedience 
II. Inevitable disaster 
III. The hand of God 
IV. The heart of man 


To BEGIN 


Consider briefly the question as to how far a 
nation—or a man—can go on the road to ruin 
before there is no turning back. One does not nec- 
essarily go far on the toboggan slide to destruc- 
tion before he simply has to take “the awful 
plunge” described by Randall in Adult Student. 

In this unit of five lessons, you will wish to re- 
mind the class we are considering a nation’s de- 
cline and downfall. Thus far we have dealt with 
the decline. On July 3 we set forth the evidences 
of decay in a nation’s life and the causes of this 
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From tn Our image, by Houston Harte and Guy Rowe; courtesy, Oxtfor 


University Press. 
Ezekiel 


inner rotting away. On July 10 we braced our- 
selves for the disaster by studying the coura- 
geous life of faith called for in dark days. Today 
we go with the Hebrew peoples through their first 
Captivity. Next Sunday we experience their rock- 
bottom tragedy of the second Captivity. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Inherited disobedience 


As you turn to the specific story in 2 Kings 
24:8-9, remind the class of Jeremiah’s prediction 
concerning King Jehoiachin (Jeremiah 22: 24-25) 
studied at the end of the lesson for July 3. Note 
that the statement made about the young king 
in 2 Kings 24:9 is an evaluation typical of the 
writers of Kings, as described above in “Prepar- 
ing to Teach.” 

This eighteen-year-old adolescent, catapulted 
into the kingship by the unexpected death of his 
thirty-six-year-old father (2 Kings 23:36), in- 
herited disobedience to God. From his father he 
inherited a nation beset by the evils described by 
Jeremiah and Habakkuk, as we have seen in the 
last two lessens. 

Also he inherited an utterly impossible situa- 
tion. His father’s revolt from Babylon had brought 
upon Jerusalem the mighty army of King Nebu- 
chadrezzar (see “The Bible Explained” in Wesley 
Quarterly). His mother was possibly the real 
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ruler. But if we may judge by her father’s murder 
of a Jeremiah-like prophet who had sought 
refuge in Egypt (Jeremiah 26: 20-23), the queen 
mother was not a good influence. 

Certainly “The End Came Swiftly,” as Randall 
points out in Adult Student. Only three months 
of reign, then came disaster. But can we blame 
young Jehoiachin? No. The taboggan launched on 
its course by his father had slidden too far. 

“Here, then, we find tragedy of a kind to arouse 
our deepest compassion: a young man made for 
better things, who with a different chance in life 
might have done well, crushed by circumstances 
over which he had no control, helpless in the face 
of events, his hands tied by his elders, having to 
witness the spectacle of the ruin of his land, and 
himself to suffer an ignoble fate.” * 


II. Inevitable disaster 


Thus in the case of Judah disobedience led to 
disaster. The first Captivity, described in 2 Kings 
24:10-15a, saw King Jehoiachin, princes, priests, 
palace officials, trained men of the army, other 
leaders, skilled craftsmen and smiths carried away 
to Babylon by the conquering Chaldeans. Ap- 
parently after months of siege by his army great 
King Nebuchadrezzar ? himself appeared at Jeru- 
salem’s gates. In a desperate attempt to prevent 
complete destruction, perhaps on the advice of 
Jeremiah, young King Jehoiachin surrendered. 

The property loss was great. But it was con- 
fined largely to treasures of Temple and palace. 
The personal loss was greater—no recorded 
deaths, but 10,000 captives, although the figure 
given in Jeremiah 52:28 is only 3023. Compare 
both figures with the 27,290 Assyrian King Sargon 
claimed to have taken from Israelite Samaria in 
721. But the deportees were the chief citizens. 
There was left only the lowest stratum of society, 
too demoralized to cause the Chaldeans any more 
trouble. 

Our own nation does not face the experience 
of captivity, perhaps, but we certainly are reaping 
some of the consequences of disobedience and of 
ruling God out of personal and social life. On this 
point use “The Lesson Interpreted,” “ ‘Twice-Told 
Tales,” and “Captives at Home” in Wesley 
Quarterly. 


III. The hand of God 


The prophet Ezekiel interpreted these cruel 
events to his people “by the river of Chebar ... ,” 
the great irrigation canal of the Euphrates River 
in Babylonia, according to Ezekiel 1: 2-3. It is in- 
ferred that he was among the displaced persons 
who trudged off to Babylon in those disastrous 
days of 597 B.c. But when he was forced to leave 


1 Raymond Calkins in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3; Abingdon 
Press, 1954. a 

2In the Scripture readings for this quarter you will find the king 
of Babylon called ‘““Nebuchadnezzar” in some places and ““Nebuchad- 
rezzar” in others. This is due to a slight variation of spelling in our 
earliest manuscripts. Since ‘‘Nebuchadrezzar’”’ is closest to the form 
_ in the Babylonian records of that period, we will use it in these 
lessons. 
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his homeland, he was a priest. Some five years 
later “the hand of the Lorp was upon him there.” 

Why the delay? Lonely for the great Temple 
where he used to offer sacrifice before the Lord, 
had he sat meditating day after day? Then sud- 
denly, on a specific day he could never forget, in 
trance or ecstatic vision “the hand of the Lorp 
was upon him.” This expression is used only of 
such an ecstatic experience. Transformed from 
disappointed priest to active prophet, he finds that 
his name Ezekiel, “El [God] strengthens,” is 
right. In the midst of disaster, the inevitable con- 
sequence of man’s disobeying God, God’s hand 
reaches down to send forth a prophet to interpret 
his will to those who have ears to hear. 


IV. The heart of man 


About half of the Book of Ezekiel, chapters 
1 through 24, gives this prophet’s warning. Judah’s 
disobeying God, which had brought on this first 
Captivity, still going on unchecked, would bring 
a final disaster far greater than the first. But in 
these warnings, as Randall points out in Adult 
Student, “There Was a New Note” (Ezekiel 18: 
30-32). God is just. He will judge each man ac- 
cording to his deserts. But God is also merciful. 
He pleads for man to repent. He promises him a 
new heart, a new spirit. In love he begs man: 
“Why will you die [as the inevitable consequence 
of disobedience] ... ? I have no pleasure in the 
death of anyone, says the Lord Gop; so turn and 
live.” 

God gives us, even in the depth of disaster, “The 
Privilege of Repentance” (see Wesley Quarterly). 
“Repent and turn from all your transgres- 
sions, lest iniquity be your ruin,’ the memory 
selection, is the theme for this lesson. God holds 
out the invitation to “get a new heart,” a trans- 
formed mind, spirit, will, for the Hebrew word 
“heart” refers to the mind of man, not his emo- 
tions. Catch the vigor of these verbs—“Repent,” 
“turn,” “cast away,” “get yourselves,” “live”! God 
is pleading. Will man respond to his call? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What is meant by the phrase “disobeying 
God”? 

2. What are the results, the inevitable conse- 
quences, of disobeying God? Why is it important 
for us to face up to these consequences? 

3. How much of the disobedience in our nation 
have we inherited? How much is our own respon- 
sibility? 

4. Do we have God’s commands for today? (See 
Adult Student.) 

9. Does God lay his hand on prophets today, 
as on Ezekiel? What is the relationship between 
trance or vision and hard study or research in 
discerning God’s will? 

6. Does Ezekiel’s advice in 18:30-32 have any 
relevance for us? “Repent... turn... get your- 


selves a new heart,” he pleads. What is the rela- 
tionship between these verbs of human action 
and the insight that salvation is the gift of God? 


In CLOSING 


Compare what we learned from Habakkuk last 
Sunday with what we learned from Ezekiel today. 
Last week the emphasis was on preparing to 
face dark days ahead. These days may be God’s 
ways of teaching us lessons we otherwise would 
not learn. To meet them we must patiently wait 
for what God will teach us and learn to live by 
faith. 

Today we see that dark days come, brought 
on as the consequence of our disobedience. Yet 
we hear God’s unfailing call of mercy and love: 
“Repent and turn. .. get yourselves a new heart 
and a new spirit! .. . I have no pleasure in the 
death of anyone, .. . so turn, and live.” 

Conclude with a fervent prayer of response to 
God’s eternal invitation: honest confession, true 
repentance, healthy renewal, and transformed 
dedication to God and his will as revealed to us 
in Christ Jesus. 


guemnlt lee 


Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In today’s session you will consider 
the inevitable consequences of disobedience to 
God, making a personal application and showing 
how a nation is affected by such disobedience. 

Preparation: The four symposium discussion 
members should have brief speeches prepared on 
their questions assigned last Sunday. The four 
should, if possible, be seated about a table and 
should speak informally and conversationally. 

Bring to class several examples from history 
showing how nations have decayed and fallen 
when they have refused to follow God’s com- 
mands. 

To begin: Open the class by “setting the stage” 
for today’s lesson. Introduce the four speakers. 
Attempt to set a tone of friendliness and warmth 
in order to put the symposium speakers at ease. 
Point out that history has many evidences of 
great nations that have declined and fallen be- 
cause of disobeying God. Say that personal lives 
are affected by refusals to obey God. Lead into 
the symposium by saying, “Let us at this point ask 
ourselves the question, What do we mean by ‘dis- 
obedience’ to God?” 

How to proceed: Each symposium member 
should speak in answer to his assigned question, 
showing the relationship between present-day dis- 
obedience and that practiced in the days of the 
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kings of Judah. Where possible, refer to this 
week’s commentary by Edwin Randall in Adult 
Student. 

At the close of the four prepared speeches, 
conduct informally a forum in which the entire 
class participates. Class members may wish to 
challenge the remarks made by one of the four 
symposium members, or they may wish to add 
observations. Keep the discussion as conversa- 
tional as possible without losing direction. 

To stimulate general discussion, throw out such 
questions as these: Why does God punish the diso- 
bedient? How may one know God’s commands 
and follow them? What are some of those com- 
mands today? 

Lead finally to this question: Are there signs 
today that disobedience to God’s law is placing us 
in danger? Pose the question: What should a 
Christian do in order to live more closely in ac- 
cord with God’s commands? 

Now is a good time to refer briefly to last Sun- 
day’s lesson, stressing the point that obedience 
and faith are related, that by trusting God and 
by following his commands we can achieve a suc- 
cessful personal life and survive and prosper as 
a nation. 

In closing: Bring the lesson to a close by offering 
a series of personal challenges. Ask each member 
to search his heart and to answer honestly the 
question: Have I been obedient to God’s will in 
every respect? Drive home the personal applica- 
tion. Make clear the reality of the results of dis- 
obedience. 

Looking ahead: Ask the class to read Edwin 
Randall’s comments in “God’s Judgments Are 
Sure” as it appears in Adult Student. Direct 
them to read Wesley Quarterly for next Sunday, 
noting particularly the discussion of “The Lesson 
Interpreted.” 

Ask the group to think carefully about God’s 
judgments on nations and to be prepared to join 
in a discussion of those judgments. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It was with a bit of resentment that he entered 
the Navy. He had counted on a career as a teacher, 
with some thought about the ministry. But “the 
draft caught up with him,” and he found himself 
in uniform. 

Being of a religious turn of mind, and de- 
termined to discover the best in every situation, 
he resolved to make something splendid out of 
his naval career and began using his spare time 
reading religious books. Finding himself on a ship 
which had no chaplain, he hunted about and 
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found two or three like-minded men and organized 
a “lay chapel service.” Within the space of a few 
weeks it was being attended by nearly a third of 
the ship’s crew. He was soon serving as an un- 
appointed chaplain without credentials except for 
the high respect of the rest of the crew. Without 
his knowing it, his role was that of another Ezekiel. 


& Lest iniquity be your ruin. She was a vivacious 
college girl in love with good times, a bit head- 
strong and resentful of all criticism. Therefore 
when her preacher, in the course of his sermon on 
Sunday morning, criticized smoking, she vowed 
she would never listen to him again. 

Just to prove that she was quite capable of 
managing her own affairs, she began drinking. In 
an ugly affair which resulted, she narrowly 
escaped being taken into court. Having escaped, 
her confidence in her own cleverness was en- 
hanced, and she became even more reckless. Her 
first marriage was followed quickly by a divorce, 
as was also her second. 

Unlike the prodigal in the far country she did 
not come to herself, but was determined to com- 
pel the world to support her according to the 
standard and style she had set for herself. 

One night the police found her unconscious in 
her “apartment.” It was an overdose of sleeping 
pills, but the doctor was able to save her. It was 
a wrecked life to which she returned. And from 
that point, it was a very long way back. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 17. 


2 Kincs 


24:9. Evil in the sight of the Lorp. Ah, to have 
God’s eyes! To know what God calls good 
or evil might be surprising. 

24:13. Treasures of the house of the Lorn. The 
real treasures of God’s house cannot be 
stolen, but they can be lost. 


EZEKIEL 


1:3. The hand of the Lorp was upon him there. 
When men least expect it, the hand of the 
Lord is there. 


18:30. I will judge you, .. . every one according 
to his ways. We are judged by what we 
are. 


18:31. Get yourselves a new heart. More than 
ideas and skills, we need a right spirit 
within. 

18:32. I have no pleasure in the death of anyone, 
says the Lord Gop. Then why should we? 
We hate only because we are too stupid to 
see and too selfish to share. 
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in Action 








By CHARLES F. KRAFT 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action,” “From Literature and Life,” 
and “Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions 
and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Kings 24:20b through 25:12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


In this unit for July, on the decline and fall of 
Judah, we arrived last week at the first major 
disaster in the kingdom’s downfall, the Captivity 
of 597 B.c. In this lesson we study the next major 
event in the biblical story, that of the final ruin 
of the state, the second Captivity which took place 
in 586 B.c. 

The biblical material is found in 2 Kings. This 
book, as noted last week, is not a historical work 
in the modern sense. The Hebrew Bible—our Old 
Testament—contains three divisions: the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Writings. The second of these 
sections, the Prophets, is divided into the Former 
and the Latter Prophets. The Books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings constitute the Former 
Prophets. The Latter Prophets are the Books of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Book of the 
Twelve (Hosea through Malachi). 

By this division of their Bible the Hebrew 
people meant to state the nature of their religion. 
God had revealed his eternal will to and through 
Moses in the Law. The Prophets were God’s 
spokesmen and interpreters of his will. The 
Former Prophets interpreted the past history of 
Israel according to the divine will. 

Thus the passage for today’s study (2 Kings 24: 
20b through 25:12) is not simply telling the story 
of Judah’s final disaster. It is emphasizing those 
aspects of the story which illustrate the theme 
that there is no escape from divine judgment upon 
men and nations when they have disobeyed God. 

Review your knowledge of the events by re- 
reading “Preparing to Teach” in last week’s lesson 
and the readings suggested there. Pages 332-35 
in The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 3, and pages 
138-40 in Hicks, The Book of History, are particu- 
larly relevant for today’s lesson. 

To get the brief biblical account of how Zedekiah 
came to the throne and how his reign came to a 
tragic end, read 2 Kings 24:10 through 25:21, 2 
Chronicles 36:9-21, and Jeremiah 52:1-30. For 
background for your class discussion read the 
fascinating stories of these years told in Jere- 
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miah’s book, probably as written by his faithful 
secretary Baruch. 

Soon after the first Captivity, described in last 
week’s lesson, Jeremiah saw the vision of the two 
baskets of figs (chapter 24). The good figs were 
the exiles in Babylon, while the rotten ones were 
the associates of King Zedekiah in Jerusalem. 
Zedekiah must remain faithful to his vow of 
vassalage to Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon (chapter 
27). God has placed the Babylonian yoke around 
Judah’s neck, and only a false prophet will declare 
it otherwise (chapter 28). The exiles in Babylon 
must “pray to the Lord on its behalf” and not 
expect immediate return (chapter 29). 

When Zedekiah rebelled and found the army 
of Nebuchadrezzar at his gates, he repeatedly 
sought Jeremiah’s advice and got repeated pre- 
dictions of doom (chapter 21). During the long 
siege Jeremiah showed faith in the future by buy- 
ing a piece of property (chapter 32) and predict- 
ing eventual restoration for the righteous (chapter 
33). But he denounced the breach of faith con- 
cerning the recently freed slaves when the siege 
had been temporarily lifted (chapter 34). He was 
thrown into the dungeon on the charge of taking 
his own advice of desertion to the enemy and 
was dramatically rescued (chapters 37 and 38). 
When the city was taken, Jeremiah chose to re- 


Judgment had come upon the nation for its disobedience. 
Nehemiah views the walls of Jerusalem. 
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Lessons for August 


The first three lessons will constitute a unit 
on “Lessons From the Exile.” The fourth 
lesson is the first in the unit, “New Begin- 
nings.” 

The Sunday-by-Sunday topics are: 


August 7: Loyalty Under Difficulties 
August 14: True to Convictions 
August 21: Hope for the Despairing 
August 28: A New Start 


“When We Despair,” by Clovis G. Chap- 
pell, in the magazine section will furnish en- 
richment material for this study. 











main with the disheartened Judeans (chapter 39). 
You may wish to study the memory selection 
for this lesson (Galatians 6:7) in its context 
toward the close of Paul’s most fiery letter. Read 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume 10, pages 579-81. 
Familiarize yourself with the helps in Adult Stu- 
dent, Wesley Quarterly, Daily Bible Lessons. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Rebellion and revenge 
II. Planned ruin 
III. God’s judgment 
IV. The certainty in harvest 


To BEGIN 


The very fascinating personal stories of Jere- 
miah’s activity during Zedekiah’s reign will cap- 
ture your students’ interest from the start. You 
may wish to mention that within the last twenty 
years archaeologists have found twenty-one let- 
ters written on pottery verifying the terrible 
struggles of these last days of Zedekiah. They 
were mostly written by Judean army officials de- 
fending the two remaining cities outside Jerusa- 
lem, namely, Lachish and Azekah (Jeremiah 34: 
7). They mention the role of the prophets during 
those days. 

In order to understand King Zedehiah’s position 
before his revolt, point out that he was actually 
made king by Nebuchadrezzar. Briefly review 
Jeremiah’s belief that the yoke of Babylon around 
the neck of Judah was God’s just punishment for 
his people’s sins. Then mention the events in 
Jeremiah, chapters 24, 27 through 29, discussed 
above. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Rebellion and revenge 


In 2 Kings the account of Zedekiah’s revolt is 
tantalizingly brief (2 Kings 24:20b). The preced- 
ing verses (19-20a) are typical of the Former 
Prophets. God’s anger at the continued evil of the 
king is about to result in his casting Jerusalem and 
Judah out from his presence. 
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The stories in Jeremiah, chapter 21, 32 through 
34, and 37 through 39, reveal how terribly caught 
young Zedekiah was. At his accession the twenty- 
one-year-old king had, of course, sworn faith- 
fulness to his overlord, King Nebuchadrezzar. 
Furthermore, his truest friend Jeremiah kept 
counseling him to remain true to his oath. But 
he had to meet secretly with Jeremiah (Jeremiah 
38: 14-28), because he was desperately afraid of 
the pro-Egyptian princes and politician-prophets. 

At last the young king broke his pledged word, 
probably as the patriots prodded him to strike for 
national freedom. Nebuchadrezzar’s revenge was 
swift and thorough (2 Kings 25:1-7). For eighteen 
long months, from late December, 588, until near 
the end of June, 586, the city withstood the siege, 
until there was no food left for civilians (verses 
1-3). 

When the city wall was at last broken by the 
enemy, King Zedekiah and his fighting men es- 
caped by night through the space between the 
two ancient pre-Davidic walls on the north side 
of the city and headed for the desolate Jericho 
region to the east (verse 4). Captured some fifteen 
miles away, the vassal king was taken to his lord 
Nebuchadrezzar’s. headquarters far up in north 
Syria, where the overlord’s sentence of revenge 
was passed (verses 5-6). Zedekiah’s eyes at the 
last beheld the death of his own sons. Then, 
blinded at thirty-two years of age and denied the 
mercy of death, he was dragged in chains to 
Babylon (verse 7), never to be heard from again. 


II. Planned ruin 


The Babylonian monarch, deceived by his ap- 
pointee, was determined that never again would 
the Judean community become a source of defec- 
tion. Hence he sent his official in the next month, 
July, 586, to carry out systematic destruction (2 
Kings 25: 8-12). 

The Temple, the palace, the great houses—the 
whole city—was burned to the ground (verse 9). 
Of course, all valuable metalwork had been care- 
fully stripped off and carted away (verses 13-17). 
Even the walls of the city were broken down to 
prevent any rehabilitation (verse 10). 

As for the people, leading priests and other 
officials received the death penalty (verses 18-21). 
The rest—even those who had sought to save 
themselves by deserting to the Chaldeans—were 
marched off into exile (verse 11). How many? 
Estimates vary from less than nine hundred (Jere- 
miah 52:29) to thirty or forty thousand. 

What was left? Only “some of the poorest of 
the land” to take care of minimum agricultural 
needs (verse 12). 

How complete the annihilation of the once proud 
capital of the chosen people! Zion, city of God, 
home of his holy Temple, was no more. 


III. God’s judgment 
Thus far you have made clear to the class the 
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events in the account of the second Captivity in 
2 Kings—the capture of King Zedekiah, the mur- 
der of the king’s sons, the sacking of Jerusalem 
and the Temple, and the deportation of all the 
people but “the poorest of the land...” The 
downfall seemed complete. God’s judgment had 
come upon the nation for its disobedience. 

Now discuss the question of God’s judgments 
on nations in terms of our modern situation. Use 
the suggestions made in the sections on “God’s 
Judgments Are Sure,” “We Should Have 
Learned,” and “We Have Our Atonement” in 
Adult Student, and “God and History” in Wesley 
Quarterly. 

Was the fall of Jerusalem but a supreme exam- 
ple of God’s judgments on all nations? Can we in 
our day escape similar divine judgment? What is 
the nature of God’s judgment upon men and na- 
tions? And in such judgment do innocent people 
suffer with the guilty? Is this just? 


IV. The certainty in harvest 


The memory selection (Galatians 6:7) has been 
aptly described as the beginning of Paul’s brief 
discussion of “the agriculture of the Spirit.” 

When a farmer sows his crop he may not be 
sure of many things—of how much rain, how 
fruitful the growing season, how much he will 
harvest. But of one thing he can be certain: If he 
sows wheat, he will harvest wheat. If he plants 
corn, he will reap corn. 

Yet how frequently in the moral realm a man 
or a nation wants to sow evil and harvest good, 
to plant discord and reap peace. But “be not 
deceived.” You cannot “turn up your nose” at 
God—perhaps the literal meaning of “God is not 
mocked.” A nation which has sown disobedience 
must reap the harvest of that sin. 

But this negative side of the certainty to be 
found in harvest is not all. Stress the positive side 
which follows in Galatians 6: 8-10. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Are subject nations ever justified in rebellion 
such as that of King Zedekiah? In this connection, 
what of 1776? 

2. What protection is there against the cruel 
revenge and planned ruin of modern warfare? 

3. What is the nature of God’s judgment upon 
men and nations? 

4. In this judgment do innocent people suffer 
with the guilty? Is this just? 

5. How can we as a nation escape divine judg- 
ment? 

6. In our national and international life what 
seeds are we sowing? How can we “sow to the 
Spirit” so that “from the Spirit” we will “reap 
eternal life”? 


In CLOSING 


In conclusion try to tie together the four lessons 
which we have thus far had in this unit. The first 


two dealt with preparing the mind and spirit for 
disaster. The one for July 10 drawn from Habak- 
kuk emphasized facing coming disaster by seeing 
how God teaches through dark days and by 
patiently trying to understand his will and living 
righteously and by faith. 

Last Sunday’s lesson and this one deal with the 
handling of disaster when it actually comes. Last 
Sunday we saw the inevitablity of disaster as the 
result of disobedience, but we saw that God’s call 
of repentance is always to be heard if man will but 
listen. Today we are trying to understand the 
certainty and the nature of God’s judgment in 
these dark hours. 

Conclude with a prayer for understanding our 
present world situation, for courage to take paths 
to avert final disaster, for willingness to learn in 
dark days, and for hope in the knowledge that 
“whatever a man sows, that he will also reap.” 


p__The Group in Action 


By RAY H. SANDEFUR 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Our objective is to examine the nature 
of God’s judgment upon men and nations. Our 
goal, too, is to discover if we as a nation can 
escape divine judgment. We should review some 
of the principles of Christianity as they apply to 
obedience to divine laws. One question should 
remain uppermost: How can we as individuals 
live in closer accord with God’s will? 

Preparation: If possible, arrange for the group 
to sit in chairs placed in a circle. Tell the students 
that today the class is going to conduct a round- 
table discussion on the subject of God’s judgment 
on nations and that the discussion is to be as in- 
formal as any casual, friendly conversation. Tell 
them that no one has a prepared speech to deliver, 
but that everyone is welcome to share his ideas 
with the class. 

To begin: You may find it necessary to get the 
meeting under way by asking a thought-provoking 
question. Avoid asking a question which can be 
disposed of with a yes or no answer. Ask some- 
thing like this: How does God visit punishment 
upon a nation? Or perhaps you may begin with 
a stimulating question such as, How can God be 
a God of love when he visits severe punishment 
upon his erring people? 

How to proceed: A good group leader will keep 
the discussion moving, will keep the conversa- 
tional ball bouncing from one student to another 
by questioning, by challenging, by rephrasing 
answers, by calling upon those reluctant to speak, 
and by seeing to it that the more talkative mem- 
bers do not dominate the discussion. Examine the 
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question, Is our God a God of vengeance because 
he exacts punishment? Ask, Is obedience to God’s 
law consistent with our modern concepts of scien- 
tific inquiry and freedom of thought? Raise the 
question, Can we safely rely upon God’s laws as a 
code of ethics for today? 

Call attention to the fact that modern science 
moves us closer to God, not away. Show that the 
Bible is a book of eternal truths, that we cannot 
defy invariable laws of God without resultant 
punishment any more than we can thrust an un- 
protected arm into a flame without injury, or step 
out of a tenth-story window without plunging 
earthward. Underscore the idea that our universe 
is one of order, that God’s laws run throughout 
from the smallest cell to the mightiest galaxy. 
Lead to the conclusion that the very nature of 
our universe is to abhor defiance of divine laws. 

In closing: Strive to make graphic to the class 
the need for each individual to regulate his per- 
sonal life in accord with God’s plan. Raise the 
point that prayer is man’s most effective means 
of reaching God and of placing him closer to God’s 
will. Show that a prayerful nation can do much 
to make a country great. Close with a prayer of 
dedication to follow more closely the Lord’s teach- 
ings. 

Looking ahead: Next week’s lesson concerns 
broken vows. Ask the class to make a mental list 
of vows concerning church, home relationships, 
or civic responsibilities. Urge the class to read 
Adult Student and Wesley Quarterly for next 
Sunday. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* Major disasters overtaking nations or individ- 
uals are usually preceded by long preparation. 
When the young bank clerk, clever, likable, 
and easily influenced, was invited to go to the 
races and have a couple of drinks afterward with 
three playboys of the town, he thought he had 
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arrived. Unfortunately his bets that afternoon all 
paid off. He decided that easy money was good 
money. 

When his luck gave out, however, he found 
himself under the necessity of digging up cash 
from some source. He found a trick that worked. 
He covered his tracks until he could put it back; 
no one was the wiser. He decided he could always 
cover up if he were only careful enough. On at 
least a dozen occasions he worked his game and 
managed to extricate himself. 

One day the bank examiners came. He tried to 
bluff but he was no match for them. It was dis- 
covered that he had been working his game for 
more than a year. 

In the course of the year he had had no less 
than a dozen fair warnings which he ignored. His 
final sin—the one in which he was caught—had 
been building up for a long time. 


The machine which controlled the city govern- 
ment worked smoothly. The brothels and gambling 
resorts paid promptly, the contractors who were 
under obligations to the administration kicked 
in—a bit grudgingly, but they did not talk. By 
devious methods one line of business after another 
was made to pay tribute. The office of the “boss” 
was in one of the best buildings in the downtown 
district and bore an air of respectability and 
gentility. 

No one thought that a humble “leg man” might 
get sick of the business and turn a list over to a 
certain preacher of the town who would turn 
it over to the editor of a crusading newspaper. 
That’s what happened, and that was the way the 
case was first cracked. Evil is always vulnerable, 
and time is its implacable foe. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 24. 


2, KIncs 


25:1. Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon came with 
all his army against Jerusalem. But not be- 
cause God sent him. Judgment is the natural 
gravitation of destruction toward a moral 
vacuum, 

25:1. They built siegeworks. The results of un- 
righteousness are as persistent as a siege. 

25:4. A breach was made in the city. Beware the 
little breaches. It can be very simple and 
very easy for a city to lose its vital strength 
and leadership. 

25:4. The men of war fled. Gun courage! It is 
unwise to build morale on munitions. One 
bomb can destroy them both. 
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p The Leader in Action 


By CHARLES F. KRAFT 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action,” “From Literature and Life,’ and 
“Bible Profiles” for additional suggestions and 
illustrations, 


Scripture: Jeremiah 42:1, 5-7, 10, 19; 43:2, 4, 7; 
44:15-18, 20, 23. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is the fifth and final lesson in the unit 
drawn from the biblical story of the decline and 
downfall of the Kingdom of Judah. Make this les- 
son a climax for the realization of our aim for 
this July series. We want to strengthen the morale 
of men and women in a time of national decline 
so that they may face possible disaster trium- 
phantly under God’s guidance and power. 

The biblical story for today’s lesson is the sequel 
to the events studied last week. It relates what 
happened to “the poorest of the land” left in 
desolate Judah. The heroic but misunderstood 
“prophet of his people,” Jeremiah. elected to re- 
main with these disheartened Judeans rather than 
accept favors in Babylon. With him was his faith- 
ful secretary Baruch, who probably wrote the ac- 
count we study in this lesson. 

Refresh your acquaintance with Jeremiah 
which you began in preparing the lesson for July 
3. Read one or more chapters on this prophet to 
be found in the books suggested on page 15. 

Review briefly the story of the final Captivity 
in last week’s lesson. Read 2 Kings 25: 22-26 for 
the brief summary of the tragic events of this 
lesson. 

Then read carefully Jeremiah, chapters 40 
through 44, to get the dramatic story: Jeremiah 
casts his lot with the remnant left in Judah (40:1- 
6). Gedaliah, the new Babylonian appointee 
governing at Mizpah, inspires such confidence 
that even refugees who had fled to nearby 
countries return (40:7-12). He refuses to believe 
the reported plot against his life (40:13-16). He 
is murdered, and the frightened Judeans, rightly 
fearing Babylonian reprisals, start flight toward 
Egypt (chapter 41). 

The story of chapters 42 through 44 should be 
carefully read with commentary. You will wish to 
refer to the account well told in “The Frightened 
Are Pious” and “Personal Tragedy” in Adult 
Student as well as the biblical interpretation in 
Wesley Quarterly; read also Daily Bible Lessons. 
The memory selection (Ecclesiastes 5:4) is 


July 31: Broken Vows 


from one of the most puzzling and fascinating 
books of the Old Testament. This book of wisdom 
literature records largely the skeptic’s quest for 
the meaning of life. Read chapter 8 in John Pater- 
son’s new volume on the Hebrew sages entitled 
The Book That Is Alive (Scribner’s, 1954; $3.50). 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Solemn, good intentions 
II. Unwelcome advice 
III. Rationalization for broken vows 
IV. Faithfulness to evil vows 
V. Promptness in meeting religious obligations 


To BEGIN 


You might open the class session by pointing 
out that probably no one, no matter how long he 
has attended church school, has studied this partic- 
ular lesson before. Today’s topic is based on an 
Old Testament passage seldom used in church- 
school lessons. It is the story of how, after making 
a solemn vow of loyalty to the Lord, the people 
and their leaders not long afterward broke that 
vow. Then the prophet Jeremiah pronounced 
God’s awful judgment upon them for their un- 
faithfulness. 

Briefly review for the class the events of the 
first and second Captivities. Then recount the 
story told in Jeremiah, chapters 40 through 41. 
This remarkable human-interest story, including 
the dastardly murder of a trusting leader, carries 
its own captivating interest. The class is now 
ready for the events of this lesson. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Solemn, good intentions 


The Judean refugees were dazed by the rapid- 
fire events of the last few months. With the loss 
of their capital city, the murder of their governor, 
and the fear of avenging reprisals they were at 
their wits’ end. Before going further on their 
flight to Egypt, the whole remnant community 
was ready to appeal for help (Jeremiah 42:1). 

Any vow is a solemn pledge before God. This 
one (42:5-6) invoked divine punishment if not 
carried out. Whether they like God’s word given 
through Jeremiah or not, they will faithfully obey. 
In effect they promised Jeremiah: Whatever “your 
God” says, we will do, for he is “our God” too. 

Some commentators have regarded this vow as 
having been made insincerely. Were not the 
Judeans already “intending to go to Egypt” to 
escape Chaldean vengeance for the murder of 
Gedaliah (41:17-18)? Yes, but was not this vow 
made with the best of intentions as a solemn 
promise of loyalty to God? 
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II. Unwelcome advice 


Why the ten-day delay (42:7)? A false prophet 
would have conjured up a vision at once or an- 
swered according to his own whim. Not Jere- 
miah. The genuine prophet waits in constant 
prayer until he is sure of God’s voice. Only then 
is God’s spokesman willing to speak, in words 
reminiscent of his own call to his ministry: Re- 
main in Judah. God will “build” and “plant” you 
here, for he has now changed his conduct toward 
you (42:10). And, further, God warns: Do not 
go to Egypt (42:19). 

But in these ten days had the people lost con- 
fidence in Jeremiah? Had their desperate fear that 
the Chaldeans might exterminate them at any 
moment driven them into such a frenzy that what 
they now wanted was not advice—only confirma- 
tion of their plans? 


III. Rationalization for broken vows 


One local military captain, Johanan, had taken 
the lead in asking the question (42:1). Another, 
Azariah, now leads the proud and defiant men in 
response: Jeremiah is a liar (43:2). Doubtless he 
has lied unintentionally. This man of integrity 
has mistaken the voice of his secretary for the 
voice of the Lord (43:3)—a probably accidental 
compliment to Baruch. 

Did these fear-ridden people hysterically seek 
any excuse for carrying out their plans for flight? 
Did they fool themselves into believing that their 
trusted prophet never really gave them the word 
of the Lord; hence they did not really break their 
solemn vow? In any case, they refused the advice 
they had requested (43:4). They stubbornly con- 
tinued their flight to Egypt, where they stopped at 
a frontier fortress community (43:7). Perhaps 
they planned eventually to go farther into the 
land they hoped would be a refuge. 

Stop at this point in this story of these self- 
appointed exiles in Egypt to consider what prac- 
tical problems for Christians today this incident 
suggests. What solemn vows do we similarly ra- 
tionalize away? 

Apply this to the church: Because many do not 
take their membership seriously, do we deal light- 
ly with our vow to “uphold it by our prayers, our 
presence, our gifts, and our service”? Apply this 
to family relationships: Do so-called incompatible 
couples decide they never were spiritually married 
and so violate the pledge “till death us do part’’? 
And how about the implied vows of citizenship 
responsibilities? 

Think also of other situations in modern civili- 
zation such as solemn treaty obligations between 
nations. Give concrete illustrations such as those 
in “ ‘A Scrap of Paper’ ” and “Your ‘Yes’ and Your 
‘Nay’” in Wesley Quarterly, and in “We Also 
Make Vows” in Adult Student. 


IV. Faithfulness to evil vows 
What are the consequences of broken vows? 
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Detail from Sargent’s ‘‘Frieze of the Prophets” 
Jeremiah 


Jeremiah’s answer was clear: God’s judgment will 
inevitably follow. 

The situation of the exiled community in Egypt 
(Jeremiah, chapter 44) suggests a result even 
more disastrous: Unfaithfulness to true vows can 
lead to such complete moral collapse that a people 
can misread their fate, cannot any longer distin- 
guish between the true and the false. 

Exiles in Egypt, even from miles to the south 
in Upper Egypt, met in a great assembly (44:15). 
They utterly defy Jeremiah and his Lord (44:16). 
They will return to the vow of their fathers in 
the days of Manasseh long before Josiah’s reform. 
They will again worship Ishtar, Babylonian queen 
goddess of war and mother goddess of fertility 
(44:17). Indeed, their calamity has come because 
they stopped worshiping her and turned to the 
Lord of Josiah and Jeremiah (44:18). 

How heartsick Jeremiah must have been as he 
replied to this assembly of deluded women and 
men (44:20)! To them the victory of Babylon 
over their mother country had meant the victory 
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of Babylon’s deity over the God of their fathers. 
No! Far from it! It was almighty God’s power 
in long-delayed judgment on his nation’s idola- 
trous disobedience which had come (44:23)! But 
the broken vows of his people had so perverted 
their sense of right and wrong that they were 
calling good evil and evil good. 


V. Promptness in meeting religious obligations 


“When you vow a vow to God, do not delay 
paying it” (Ecclesiastes 5:4). Close examination 
of the context of this memory selection shows that 
the author takes the “fear of God” literally. God 
is not likely to be patient with fools who think 
they can “bribe Providence” to do what they self- 
ishly want by making hasty vows (5:1-2, 4-6). 

But, changing the mood, what a difference 
promptness in paying their vows would have made 
to the little Judean community of Jeremiah’s day! 
And do we treat our obligations to the Divine 
Person with the same courtesy we treat an obliga- 
tion to a respected human person? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Considering the ideals of the founders of our 
nation as vows we share, what has happened to 
these vows? 

2. Can you give examples of personal or na- 
tional obligations solemnly undertaken which 
have since been rationalized away? 

3. Are there unexpressed but implicit vows 
which are important for the church? family re- 
lationships? civic responsibilities? 

4. What is the effect of modern hysteria and fear 
on our obligations concerning civil liberties and 
freedom of thought today? 

5. What are the consequences of broken vows 
to an individual? to a nation? 

6. What is the relationship between meeting 
religious obligations and those to family, school, 
community, nation, and world citizenship? 


In CLOSING 


As this is the last session in this unit of study, 
conclude by briefly summarizing the purpose of 
the whole unit. We have been surveying the prob- 
lems of a people on the road to ruin in order to 
be able to meet similar disaster in our own life. 

Through the eyes of Jeremiah we saw first the 
signs of decay within a nation. With Habakkuk 
we considered the preparation of personal faith 
to meet dark days. As in sympathetic understand- 
ing we shared with the Judean nation their first 
and the second. Captivity, we discussed how dis- 
obedience leads to disaster and what God’s judg- 
ment upon men and nations really is. Finally, 
again with Jeremiah, we witnessed the possible 
final degradation of loss of a true sense of values 
through the breaking of sacred obligations. 

Your concluding prayer will express gratitude 
to God who never fails us and our dedication 
never to fail him. 


~The 


Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: As we close this unit on a nation’s 
decline and downfall, it is appropriate that we 
should arrive at one of the basic causes of national 
decay: moral irregularity arising from broken 
vows. The Bible points out again and again the 
unfortunate and inevitable results of breaking 
promises to God. Today we explore the personal 
implications of broken vows and attempt to place 
ourselves in a correct moral perspective. 

Preparation: Bring to class actual examples of 
spoken vows, such as a typical marriage vow, the 
pledge of allegiance, an oath of office, the Hippo- 
cratic oath. Ask several members of the class to 
be prepared to read aloud the pledges when called 
upon. 

To begin: Call for the reading of the vows as 
assigned. 

Point out that deep within our moral fabric is 
the concept of the sacredness of the vow. Show 
that much of our economic, political, social, and 
religious life is based upon promises made and 
the expectation of those promises being honored. 
From a promissory note to a tithing pledge, a man’s 
word reflects his moral worth. 

How to proceed: Touch on the point that some 
people have a double standard of morality for 
themselves when making vows. A man who never 
fails to honor his promise to pay a debt may re- 
pudiate a church vow without a qualm. A poli- 
tician who would never fail to give a job to a 
promised office seeker has no twinges of con- 
science at forgetting his campaign pledges. 

Why does this moral inconsistency exist? Why 
do we tend to do the convenient, the expedient 
thing? Is our national character at fault? Have 
we come to accept the popular idea which pre- 
vails with many people that sacred pledges, such 
as the marriage vow, can be lightly broken? 

Direct the class to consider in careful reflection 
the causes of such casual treatment of sacred 
promises, then lead them to an examination of the 
results of broken vows. 

Discuss the consequences of a failure to pay 
a debt secured by note. Take up the consequences 
of perjury in the courtroom. Show the conse- 
quences of failure to cling to a promise of loyalty 
to one’s country. 

Arrive finally at a consideration of the most 
serious and frequently the most casually broken 
promise of all—the vow to follow God’s commands. 
Develap the idea that God is just, but he is exact. 
Bring out the thought that a Christian must re- 
main faithful to his vows. Make clear the point 
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that it is in our own personal as well as national 
interest to live up to promises made to God. 

Allow the class to discuss today’s lesson freely, 
guiding them wherever necessary toward your 
objective for this session. 

In closing: Review the Silanes: the responsi- 
bilities one has when making a promise, partic- 
ularly a promise to God. Recall the consequences 
of broken vows. Close with a call for rededication 
to the vows already made to God. 

Looking ahead: Urge the class to reflect on this 
unit, making a personal pledge to honor God’s 
commands and to strengthen our national life by 
living personal lives of Christian citizenship. 





From Literature and Life 








By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


‘ She believed herself to be a devout woman. 
Through many years she had made a Christian 
profession and on more than one occasion she 
had declared that she earnestly sought the guid- 
ance of the Holy Spirit in making all decisions. 

Then she became involved in a very foolish situ- 
ation in the midst of which she proposed to do a 
thing which all of her friends considered extreme- 
ly unwise. Everyone advised against it. But she 
went from one to another asking them to pray 
with her, assuring them that she wanted to know 
the will of God. 

At last she appealed to her pastor, and he ad- 
vised her exactly as all her other friends had 
urged. Whereupon she exclaimed, “I do not know 
what is the matter with all you people. I come 
to you asking you to help me discover the will 
of God and you all advise me the same way, and 
that is exactly the thing I do not want to do.” 

What she wanted was not guidance, but con- 
firmation in her folly. Many people pray for guid- 
ance when what they actually want is some way 
to escape from the clear guidance they already 
have. 


*& Mark Twain is quoted as having said to a 
friend who had complained that there was so 
much in Bible he could not understand: “My 
trouble is not with those things in the Bible which 
I do not understand, but those things which are 
perfectly plain and very difficult.” 


‘’ Rare indeed is the case of the person who gets 
into trouble because he did the wrong thing not 
knowing it was evil. Most of us break our hearts 
by doing the wrong thing when we knew it was 
wrong—when we knew so much better than we 
did. 

A headstrong young preacher was very confi- 
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dent under every circumstance that he was right. 
His cocksureness had gotten him into no end 
of trouble with his people: he was in the habit of 
taking refuge in the fact that they were “a diffi- 
cult people to deal with.” 

One night, driving in to the city in which he 
made his home, together with his wife, he came 
to a warning sign in the middle of the road an- 
nouncing that a bridge was out. He had been over 
the road only a few hours before, the bridge was 
in good condition when he had crossed it, and 
now he declared he was not going to let some 
boyish prank—some practical joker—put one over 
on him. Whereupon he drove on down the high- 
way. A mile away he came upon the bridge, its 
floor had been removed by workmen late in the 
afternoon. 

The trip back into town by another route, and 
four extra miles, gave him plenty of time to medi- 
tate upon the fact that most of us can save our- 
selves much trouble if we are wise enough to 
respect our warnings. 


’ The American people were warned again and 
again that the shipments of scrap iron sent to 
Japan to assist her in waging war on China would 
some day come back in the form of bombs and 
shrapnel. At least one preacher was threatened 
with a $400,000 damage suit and suspension from 
all radio broadcasting rights or privileges because 
he said so, and said it out loud. In the meantime 
the scrap iron stockpiled in Japan and the Nippon- 
ese were fortified for the day when hostilities 
actually broke out. But we had been warned. 





Bible Profiles 








By VIRGIL A. KRAFT 


These comments lift up phrases from the Scrip- 
ture lesson for July 31. 


JEREMIAH 


42:10. If you will remain in this land, then I 
will build you'up. God’s promise to tran- 
sients. Almost any place can be the setting 
for great creations. 

42:19. The Lorp has said to you, O remnant. God 
is not limited to majorities. The great 
danger of being a minority is that we will 
be either too depressed to hear God or too 
proud to hear him honestly. 

43:7. They did not obey the voice of the Lorp. 
Maybe they did not know whose voice it 
was. 

44:15. Incense to other gods. Any decision not 
based on truth or the common good is 
burning incense to another god. 

44:20. Then Jeremiah said to all the people. The 
reliable prophet! What he says applies to 
all the people. 
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Jerome Drown 


can be a threat to them and to the American way 

of life; you may want to help them become con- 

By LARRY EISENBERG ' cerned. Gradually, as the study unfolds, you will 

want to help them see very specific ways in which 

This teaching plan is prepared primarily for they can come to a greater enjoyment of leisure 

the teacher using the lecture method. See “The in an individual manner, in their families, at the 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. church, and in the community. 

Some discussion questions are given with each 

If one of your group asks, “Why spend so much _gession. Other questions more pertinent to your 


time studying a subject like this?” you may want _ own situation may occur to you. If so, use them. 
to point out that the problem of leisure-time ac- 


rt he Leader in Action lass members actually do not realize that leisure 





tivity is one of the two or three most pressing TEACHING OUTLINE 
problems of modern man! What a nation does I. Leisure time for everyone 
with its free time determines to a large degree II. Former days 

what kind of country it is. III. The new leisure 


This study will call not only for some discussion IV. Christian philosophy of recreation 
but also for some practice. As the ideas contained 


in this unit begin to “percolate,” the group may To BEcIn 
want to make definite plans for carrying them out It would be interesting to do as Chappell sug- 
in the church program. gests in Adult Student—find out how much time 


The material by Chappell in Adult Student lists | people actually have for leisure. You might con- 
daily Bible readings which you may want to call tact a few people before the first session and ask 
attention to during the study. Some of them could _them to figure this out, using the formula that 
be read and discussed as a part of the class pro- | Chappell suggests (counting out time needed for 
cedure. There are many Scripture passages that _ sleep, dressing, eating, personal needs, travel to 
have bearing upon the entire subject of the use and from employment, working hours, and essen- 
of leisure time, even though that was not a con- _ tial home chores). 
siderable problem in biblical days. You might ask the class how much leisure time 

See page 34 for a list of books for supplementary _ they think they have. Very likely some will say, 
reading. An important outcome of this study “None.” Then call for the report. 
might be to establish a church recreation library Here is your opportunity to point out that a 
for use in planning church activities. large fraction of our time is actually “free-choos- 


Read this material in Aputr TEacHEer and that 28 time,” or leisure time. Even though it has been 
in Adult Student and make out some specific quipped that “leisure is the spare time a mother 


, has for some other kind of work,” even a busy 
oa eg also the article by Lona Rokrnough mother has some time she does with as she 


— : mn chooses! It is in a person’s leisure time that he 
Good teaching is teaching for a verdict”; some- makes choices that affect his character. 
thing happens to the individuals and to the group 
who are learning. It will be well to have the How To PROCEED 
desired “verdicts” in mind for each lesson. L. Leisure time for everyone 


EF . 
or instance, you may feel that most of the ORE Nie AN Rr, ea 8 


1Mr. Eisenbe i th d thor of several books on * 
a ere leisure people actually have. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES ! 


How to Help Folks Have Fun, by Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. Association Press, 1954. 
$1.00. 

Recreation for Adults, (471-BC). Manual 
from General Board of Education. 30 cents. 

The Fun Encyclopedia, by E. O. Harbin. 
Abingdon Press. $3.95. 

The Book of Arts and Crafts, by Marguerite 
Ickis and Reba Esh. Association Press, 
1953. $4.95. 

Care and Feeding of Hobby Horses, by E. E. 
Calkins. Sentinel Books. 60 cents. 

The Family Fun Book, by Helen and Larry 
Eisenberg. Association Press. $2.95. 





1 May be ordered from The Methodist Publishing House 
serving your territory. 











Then you might give the case of the gangster 
John Dillinger who grew up in a very small town 
where time was heavy on the hands of all, partic- 
ularly the boys. One night, more as a prank than 
anything else, Dillinger and some other boys de- 
cided to break into a store. The others got away, 
but he was caught and sent to a reform school. 
There he developed a dislike for society that 
turned into hatred and led him to a life of crime. 
Yet if the church in his town had provided some 
interesting things to do, the problem might have 
been nipped in the bud. 

For adults the problem is not quite the same, 
yet they too can become delinquent about de- 
veloping their inner possibilities. The “new 
leisure” of the present generation presents a 
problem that the nation must face. 


II. Former days 


Until well up in the Industrial Revolution, 
when machines began to do what men had been 
doing with their hands, the families were close 
together (see Adult Student). If the family was to 
survive, all the waking hours of all the members 
must be spent in providing the necessities for 
living. 

Yet the people of those days had kinds of 
recreation that they did not regard as such. You 
might get members of the class to mention some 
activities of Bible times which we would call rec- 
reation yet which they did not. 

In Jesus’ day, for instance, there was fishing, 
storytelling, hiking, weaving, woodwork and other 
crafts, banquets and dining, parties (as wedding 
parties), and boating. 

Even though these people did not think of these 
activities as recreation, the satisfaction of getting 
fish in the net, of telling a good story, or of weav- 
ing an attractive piece of cloth was there. The 
pride in workmanship that Joseph and Jesus 
doubtless had as they worked in the shop was that 
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of a craftsman. Here was something beautiful or 
useful that the individual had been responsible 
for bringing to pass. 


III. The new leisure 


Machines have liberated man from the neces- 
sity of working so hard, but they have also sepa- 
rated people from this sense of personal accom- 
plishment and pride of workmanship which is 
important to human beings. How Americans use 
their new leisure will determine the kind of 
nation we have in the near future. 

It is not commonly realized that our mental 
hospitals have more people in them at any given 
time than our physical hospitals have. This means 
that many people have not discovered absorbing 
interests which will take their minds away from 
themselves and in which they can find delight in 
their spare time. Instead, they have become pre- 
occupied with themselves; they turn inward. 
Jesus said that life must be turned outward to 
be abundant. 

Jay Nash, an outstanding thinker in this field, 
says that the modern American family has drifted 
into the mental flophouses of recreation: 

1. Watching movies, athletic contests 

2. Listening to radio, watching TV 

3. Reading comic books, paper pulps 

4, Joy riding 

Some jokester has indicated that if the present 
trend of watching television keeps up, the people 
of tomorrow will have small heads with large 
eyes which extend out like light bulbs from the 
head, and a very large seat! 

This is not to say that people should not enjoy 
such pastimes (some add card playing and danc- 
ing to this list) but to concentrate on these simply 
keeps undeveloped other interests and capabilities 
that are crying for expression. Many people who 
are leading dull, expression-starved lives do not 
know of their undernourishment! 


IV. Christian philosophy of recreation 


In Adult Student Chappell has given some stim- 
ulating thoughts on the Christian philosophy for 
leisure-time activities. It forms a somewhat the- 
ological background for recreational action by the 
Christian. It would be well to stress what Chap- 
pell says about God, man, and recreation. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


Questions such as these may be helpful in stim- 
ulating expression by the group. 

1. Why is the use of leisure time so important? 

2. Does recreation have anything to do with 
the fact that so many people are in mental insti- 
tutions? 

3. What does the abundant life consist of? 

4. How much responsibility does the church 
have for recreation? 

5. Why do many people need to change their 
attitudes about recreation? 
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6. How many machines in your home help lib- 
erate your time for leisure pursuits? 


In CLOSING 


“Through the ages recreation has been a basic 
factor in civilization. 

“During the worst years of the depression, a 
group of neighbors who came to our home every 
Monday for two winters discovered in their study 
that world civilizations go to pieces because of 
the type of recreation sought by people. 

“Apparently it is easier to live a good life while 
working than to use leisure constructively. 

“The threat of leisure is upon us. Due to the 
tremendous drive to commercialization, the gi- 
gantic programs being promoted by the liquor 
traffic, and the like, our leisure-time activities are 
contributing to broken homes, debauched youth, 
decrepit and dependent adults. 

“The church cannot be true to her God-given 
mission and dodge these problems. Otherwise, 
more and more the state will grapple with the use 
of leisure time, and our people will look to the 
government for the leadership that belongs to 
the church. 

“Recreation that does not help people live a 
normal religious life is harmful. Religion that does 
not help people appreciate the importance of 
wholesome leisure-time activities makes it more 
difficult for people to live as God would have 
them live.” 2 


p—The Group in Action 








By DONALD ECROYD ‘ 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


To begin: Have a blackboard ready for use, and, 
as the group gathers, list together the things each 
of you do each day: sleeping, eating, working, 
going and coming, etc. With students, school and 
study should be included; for a woman’s group 
the “working” category might be broken down to 
include dishwashing, caring for clothes, market- 
ing, housework, etc. Then fill in together an ap- 
proximate number of hours per week for each 
item. For example, most of us sleep around eight 
hours a night, so we would enter 8 x 7 or 56 hours 
beside “sleeping.” 

Now that you have these things listed, add 
“church work,” “Bible study,” and “prayer.” Be 
honest. Can your group average as much as six 
or seven hours a week in these activities? Sun- 
day school, church, perhaps evening services, 
choir practice, women’s meetings, grace at meals, 





‘2? “The Threat of Leisure,” by Aaron H. Rapking, in Leisure, 
Summer, 1952. 
* Dr. Ecroyd is professor of speech at the University of Alabama. 


daily Bible study, prayers—it doesn’t total much 
in time, does it? But think of the power it gener- 
ates in your life! 

Each of these five lessons includes a daily Bible 
reading. Can we covenant to read them all—one 
each day, as preparation for our Sunday session 
together? It won’t add much to the time already 
spent on such matters, and most of us can very 
well afford to add a few minutes more. 

Before considering the lesson proper, take time 
for prayer. Seek guidance and tolerance and 
understanding as we enter a new series of lessons. 
Ask God to help you to know him better in the 
day-by-day moments of your total life. 


How To PROCEED 


Have members of the class take turns reading 
aloud from the lesson’s closing paragraphs (Adult 
Student). Read what is said about God, man, life, 
and recreation. If your group is large, break up 
into conversation groups of six to ten; if it is 
fairly small, stay in one group to consider in- 
formally the ideas these paragraphs give us: 

1. How would you define recreation? 

2. Our lesson tells us that “Work, recreation, 
and worship are simply different ways of glorify- 
ing God and fulfilling his plan in the creation.” 
What do you understand this to mean? 

3. Consider together some of the common forms 
of recreation which we all enjoy, such as garden- 
ing, fishing, sewing, reading, visiting, traveling, 
watching TV, attending football games, etc. Clas- 
sify them as to whether you feel they are the kind 
of recreation that would complement and strength- 
en worship. Remember that recreation should be 
“re-creation,” or restoring of energy and enthu- 
siasm; a freshener of the spirit, the morale, the 
mind. It should be “fulfilling of human needs,” 
or self-satisfying and pleasurable. It should be 
“compensating for certain lacks in other realms 
of experience.” 

When your time is almost gone, sum up the 
points you have covered. They will probably in- 
clude: 

1. Recreation is vital to the man or woman 
or child who would be a mature, balanced, happy 
Christian person. 

2. Recreation is a major concern of the Chris- 
tian church in our day. 

In closing: Set aside a closing moment or two 
for quiet thought of the way you are using your 
time. What changes would you need to make to 
be more “fully committed”? Are you willing to 
make them? “All life belongs to God.” Pray 
that your acts each day testify to your mature 
Christianity—that they witness to your full com- 
mitment. 

Between sessions: Remember your promise to 
your classmates and to yourself to read the daily 
Bible verses preparatory to your study of the 
second lesson in this series. 














July 10: Personality Fulfillment 


p——The Leader in Action 


By LARRY EISENBERG 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the leisure method. See “The 
Group in Action” for additional suggestions. 


There are several significant Scripture refer- 
ences given in Adult Student in connection with 
this lesson, the second in this series on “Recrea- 
tion and Personality.” You may want to use 
several of them to support and strengthen the 
points in your outline. 

As the interest of the class grows, you may 
find the group wanting to go into action. 

At this time of year, for instance, it is natural 
to want some outdoor recreation. Perhaps some 
will want to plan something special. They might 
spark a revival of the Sunday-school picnic of 
former days. There is plenty of good fellowship 
possible at a picnic, and most good game books 
have suitable games and contests. 

In this lesson we are continuing to analyze the 
situation of modern man to see where problems 
lie in the constructive use of leisure time. Adult 
Student has a comprehensive treatment of this 
topic. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The functions of recreation in modern life 
II. The unbalancing forces in modern life 
III. The qualitative use of leisure 
IV. The antidote to loneliness 


To BEGIN 


In Adult Student you have found some defi- 
nitions for recreation. A little boy is supposed 
to have said that recreation is “What you do when 
you don’t have to.” The class might be willing 
to try to define it. Whatever the definition, it will 
certainly include the idea of the activities of a 
person’s “free-choosing” time when the “ought’s” 
or the “have-to’s” of life are not pressuring him 
too much. (This pressure of “ought” is a cause 
of tension in modern life.) 


How To ProcEED 
I. The functions of recreation in modern life 


S. R. Slavson says that recreation is a means 
of filling in the voids in a person’s life. Through 
recreation he satisfies his social cravings and his 
selfish strivings, and he can discharge a feeling 
of aggression through vigorous activity. Recrea- 
tion represents relaxation from effort and tension. 
It helps bring balance to life in physical and emo- 
tional ways, it literally re-creates the person. 
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The task of recreation and that of religion are 
close, although religion re-creates the person in 
a different way. The uplift that comes from 
a good season of prayer is quite as refreshing to 
the spirit as that of a vigorous swim or volleyball 
game to the physical and social aspects of our 
beings. 


II. The unbalancing forces in modern life 


Some of these have already been hinted at. 
A characteristic of modern life is mental, emo- 
tional, and physical fatigue. Since our beings are 
actually one, we need to exercise all parts of our 
beings. Yet many of us go to bed at night mentally 
tired, perhaps emotionally exhausted but not 
physically tired. Since the abundant life is the 
balanced life, the Christian needs to be concerned 
about this balance. 

Stifled creativity is one of the results of our 
modern way. As was pointed out last Sunday, 
people of former days got great satisfaction from 
doing their regular work, creating a house, a use- 
ful implement, or a beautiful garment. (This same 
joy of creating can be experienced today.) Monot- 
onous routine instead of variety is the key to 
much of modern living. Here is an unbalancing 
force that needs to be overcome. 

Some may say, “Well, I don’t do anything cre- 
ative. I can’t do handcrafts—I can’t play a musical 
instrument—I can’t paint.” Yet they may have as 
a creative hobby “collecting friendships,” only 
they may not think of it that way. 

For if, as Jesus pointed out, human beings are 
of supreme worth and personality development 
is of high Christian concern, then here is a field 
of creative endeavor open to all. Some people have 
developed the hobby of “people”—knowing them, 
watching them, helping them—as a way out of 
the unbalance of life. . 

Loneliness is one of the characteristics of mod- 
ern man. Why is man lonely when people are all 
about? Because neither he nor they have bothered 
to become acquainted with each other—really ac- 
quainted. It might be interesting to check the class 
to see how many have moved in the past five 
years, how many times they have moved in their 
lifetime or since they have been married. 

This increased mobility, as Adult Student points 
out, is one of man’s big problems in America. 
When you move too often you neither know peo- 
ple nor are known by them. You become a “num- 
ber” or just a figure, and human personality does 
not flower under such circumstances. 

In the city you may very well be anonymous. 
No one knows you, and no one cares. 

Here is an unusual opportunity for service in 
the name of the Master. Any church, especially 
those located in cities, is challenged to seek out the 
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lonely and help them find a place of usefulness. 

Many changes in our society have contributed 
to the prevalence of “spectatoritis.” 

Commercialized leisure is doing all it can to 
make money on the primary, and even infantile, 
impulses of people. Some involve “doing” (like 
skating rinks, bowling alleys, golf links, swim- 
ming pools), but many of them encourage people 
to sit on the sidelines and watch. Boredom often 
results, and people turn to other things even 
more deadly—such as drinking—to relieve the 
boredom. (Bob Hope once burlesqued what is a 
serious concern of thoughtful Americans when he 
was announcing a “football game.” “Here we are 
at the Broken Nose Bowl,” he said. “The crowd 
is filled to capacity.”) 

Liquor has become big business because in 
many lives there is nothing more interesting to 
do than to drink and live in a world of fantasy. 
In this make-believe world you dodge problems 
instead of solving them. 


III. The qualitative use of leisure 


Work is needed for society to exist. After work, 
man needs recreation. As Cervantes said, “The 
bow cannot possibly always stand bent, nor can 
human nature or human frailty subsist without 
some lawful recreation.” 

It has also been said that recreation is to the 
person like whetting is to a scythe: It sharpens 
the individual where he is dull—yet he who does 
nothing but sharpen eventually wears away the 
scythe to no purpose. 

In fact, the drive to recreation is so strong that 
Dewey properly indicates that men must have 
recreation; if not available from healthful sources, 
then they may take it from poisonous ones! Most 
of us could illustrate this statement from lives we 
know about. 

Balancing our work with our recreation may 
well be brought in here (see Adult Student). Most 
people let their recreation come to them, rather 
than deliberately figuring out what they need 
and then seeking that kind of fun. Sometimes the 
doctor will do that for a busy person, insisting 
on a type of relaxing activity for him that will 
rest his nerves, such as golf or a social recrea- 
tion group. 

Here, however, is the opportunity of the group 
to think through what would be best for them. 
Some need more sociability, some more handi- 
work, some the kind of expression found in drama 
or painting. The kind of recreation to balance one’s 
work is the kind an individual needs, and it should 
be stressed. 


IV. The antidote to loneliness 


Even those who have “solitary recreation” have 
social ends in mind. The woman who crochets, 
or the man who collects objects, has in mind tell- 
ing friends about it later and showing the treas- 
ures to those who will appreciate them. 


























David W. Corson trom A. Devaney 


Commercialized leisure often encourages us to sit on 
the sidelines and watch. 


Here is an illustration in the life of a little 
old lady in Texas who had felt lonely and useless 
since her children were grown. She had just 
about given up (though she was healthy) and 
was going to die. Then she learned the new craft 
of making flowers from dyed nylon stockings 
stretched over shaped pieces of wire. 

Soon she discovered in herself real talent—the 
ability to make something beautiful that people 
wanted. She was sought after; she took a new 
lease on life. At an older-adult conference later 
she was most enthusiastic, showing everybody 
how to make these lovely flowers. After she had 
sold enough to pay for her materials, she gave 
the rest away. The transformation in her life was 
essentially spiritual! 

As leader you will probably want to point out 
that there is a special recreation activity suited 
to the needs of every person. Succeeding class 
sessions will help to find them. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Where do tensions develop in the lives of 
people in our community? 

2. What is there here that encourages folks 
to creative activity? 

3. Do you know of someone who is lonely be- 
cause of the impersonal nature of life in our com- 
munity? 

4. Is the class willing to receive new people 
and help them lose their loneliness? 

5. What does the abundant life that Jesus men- 
tioned consist of? 


In CLOSING 


The quotation below from Percy R. Hayward 
on “Spare Time” would be a good closing. In 
fact, some members of the group may want to 
have a copy of it. 
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SPARE TIME } 


“I am your spare time. 

“I am that brief hour or two when you most 
fully give expression to what you really are. 

“For whatever you do when external circum- 
stances do not compel you to do anything, that is 
what you are. 

“Duties and activities imposed upon you or 
expected of you by other people reveal what they 
think is important. 

“What you expect of yourself in act and thought 
in your leisure time tells what is important to 
you. 

“So, then, mark me well. 

“I settle your friendship. 

“I determine your admirations. 

“I fasten in your mind those things upon which 
you will meditate in all the other lulls of life. 

“What you earn during your working hours 
goes into your pocket. 

“What you spend during your leisure hours 
goes into your character. 

“I am your spare time.” 


The closing prayer might call for God’s guid- 
ance as we think about rededicating the use of 
our spare time to his causes. 


r——The Group in Action 








By DONALD ECROYD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 


using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


“Recreation is the use of leisure in such a way 
that our seeking after pleasure meets certain 
legitimate human needs. Through recreation ten- 
sions can be relieved and hungers satisfied. At 
the same time personality develops, and the in- 
dividual is drawn closer to God. Jesus promised 
abundance. Recreation is a wonderful tool in its 
achievement.” (Adult Student) 

To begin: Use your blackboard to list the pro- 
fessions represented in your group. If yours is a 
women’s group, you may want to include special 
community service projects engaged in regularly, 
such as the Red Cross Volunteer Service Groups 
(Gray Ladies, etc.) Don’t overlook part-time 
positions such as baby-sitting, serving as a library 
board member, etc. You will be amazed at the 
length of the list, even within a relatively homo- 
geneous group. With this list before you, consider 
work as a “God-given opportunity.” 

1. Go down the list on the board and consider 
in what way each profession is actually creative. 

2. Which of the professions listed would you 


1 “Spare Time,” by Percy R. Hayward, in Power, April-June, 
1950; copyright, National Conference of Methodist Youth. 
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consider the most creative? Why? Can you decide 
on one, or must you choose several, or even all? 

Pray together for an understanding of the 
redemptive qualities of recreation. Ask guidance 
in determining your own unmet needs, and in 
helping you find ways to“more abundant living, 
and the life of love and fulfillment.” 

How to proceed: Consider together: 

1. What is the distinction between Christian 
and unchristian recreation? Is this distinction only 
one of morality? 

2. Is all unchristian recreation “sinful,” even 
though it may be perfectly moral? For example, 
you may decide that one characteristic of Chris- 
tian recreation is that it must be productive. This 
sort of definition would mean that watching a 
football game would be mainly “unchristian,” for, 
in most cases, it is a pleasant but unproductive 
activity. Is it then sinful? Probably not. The ex- 
ample is an obvious one. But you may want your 
pastor to preach on this subject, or to come talk 
with you about it. It is a point that bothers many 
sincere Christians when they think about the 
church and its recreational activities. 

3. What recreational activities are carried on 
in your church now? How well do they contribute 
to the Christian witness of your congregation? 
In other words, as you have defined Christian 
recreation together, do these things which your 
church is now doing measure up? 

4. How could the recreational program of your 
church be improved? Do you know your fellow 
churchmen and churchwomen? Is there an outlet 
through your church for a variety of personal 
talents and skills, or is the offering limited to only 
a few things? If I were a member of your church 
could I sing for God? Could I cook for God? 
Could I sew for God? Could I paint and hammer 
in his service? Could I laugh and play and be 
comradely with others who follow him? What of 
the children? Do they view your church as a focal 
point in their lives, or are there only worship and 
study activities provided, and. these only on 
Sundays? 

This session has said to us: 

1. Our daily work is part of God’s plan for us. 
It can be creative as well as fatiguing! 

2. Christian recreation is vital in the living of 
life to its fullest. 

In closing: Restate your promise to one an- 
other to read the daily Bible selections preparatory 
to the third session. Pray together the Lord’s 
Prayer, and think carefully of the tasks it con- 
siders. May we some day say with Christ, “I 
glorified thee on earth, having accomplished the 
work which thou gavest me to do” (John 17:4). 

Between sessions: Read the suggested selections 
in your Bible daily. Observe, think, and pray about 
the Christian recreation program of your church. 
Take part in it. Help improve it. It is a part of 
God’s task for us all. 
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By LARRY EISENBERG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


Present-day civilization is in a rush and a hurry. 
As Adult Student points out, it is stylish to be in 
a hurry. The new adventure for some, then, would 
be to get out of style—to slow down a bit and 
take time for a good look at self. In this third 
lesson in the series “Recreation and Personality,” 
we shall consider this phase of the subject. 

It would be well also to call to mind the values 
talked about in some of the Scripture passages, 
such as the one in James: “Be doers of the word, 
and not hearers only.” 

Another interesting preparation would be to 
have appropriate quotations on recreation on card- 
board or paper signs around the room. Some may 
be taken from previous sessions in ADULT TEACHER 
and some from the Scripture passages. This one 
from the Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, illus- 
trates the point: “Leisure in time is like unoc- 
cupied floor space in a room.” 

As you read this material, determine for your- 
self what kind of “verdict” you will want the 
members of the group to give on this lesson. Pre- 
pare to discuss the leisure-time pursuits of the 
class, with “Tests for Good Recreation” as a guide. 

If an interest should develop in doing some- 
thing about some phase of church or individual 
recreation, a committee might be appointed to 
make plans. Action will be the proof of effective 
teaching. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. People in a hurry 

II. New interests 
III. The challenge of handcrafts 
IV. Tests of good recreation 


To BEcIn 


The illustration from Adult Student of the man 
who took his breakfast to work becomes a graphic 
illustration of today’s hurry and makes an excel- 
lent starter for the lesson. 

Another illustration of the need to slow down 
is that of an African hunting party. On a certain 
day the natives refused to proceed. The white 
men who were directing the safari wanted to know 
why. Finally the answer came, “We have come so 
fast that we must wait till our souls catch up 
with our bodies!” 

Next, you may want to point out the reason 
people need to be mentally, physically, and emo- 


July 17: Let’s Have a New Adventure 


tionally at ease. The problem is that one may 
become mentally unhealthy or even unbalanced 
if this hurry is kept up over a long period of time. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. People in a hurry 


What are the reasons for this hurry? Attempting 
to advance in business or in social or political 
prestige is high on the list. Another is our Amer- 
ican activism. People from other countries, seeing 
us, want to know where we are going in all this 
hurry and what we will do when we get there. 

A famous radio personality lost his sponsor 
when he gave the commercial, “Push-pull, click- 
click—change blades that quick!” and then asked 
what you were going to do with that minute 
you saved! Actually, it was a good question. 

We have important drives that cause us to 
hustle and bustle. For the thoughtful Christian, 
the question is, Am I busy about the things in 
life that are really important? 

S. R. Slavson has indicated that the major drives 
of human beings include love, security, power, 
and the sex (creative) drive. Here again one 
must look to see if any of these drives is out of 
balance in life. If so, that life is not a healthy one. 
People must take a real accounting of their skills 
and abilities and then find realistic outlets, if 
they are to remain emotionally healthy. 

Once again looking at former days and life in 
the simpler community, we find there was much 
integration of life. Outside help was not so nec- 
essary for a well-rounded experience—this was 
found in the very way of living. Large families, 
friends, and relatives were all nearby. There 
was plenty of place for the children to play, and 
there were simple things to play with—shovels, 
wheels, barrels, animals. The adults got much 
sociability from moving about their daily tasks, 
stopping here and there for visits. For most peo- 
ple today this is not so true. 


II. New Interests 


Today we must deliberately plan to find new 
interests. This is more true for adults than for 
children. Schools are helping children expand 
their interests. 

As indicated in Adult Student, most adults are 
very cautious about acquiring new interests. (An 
interesting test might be made to see how many 
of the group have learned new interests in the 
past year or the past few years.) 

Fear of feeling awkward or fear of being 
laughed at frequently keeps people from learning 
new skills. To overcome such fears, a person in- 
troducing new interests might point to the ex- 
perience of Grandma Moses who decided at an 
advanced age to paint, or to the experience of 
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someone in the community who took up driving 
a car or playing the guitar at an advanced age. You 
can call on group members to help find good illus- 
trations from your own community or from their 
own experiences. 

One man was nearly sixty when he decided 
that too many people were having fun with folk 
games for him not to be in on the fun, too. So 
he started learning, laboriously at first, until he 
came to the point that he could do many with 
real proficiency. Now he is doing them well and 
even directing where needed! , 

The church can meet man’s need for social 
recreation in a most effective way if it will, be- 
cause the church is interested in him as a person 
and as a personality. 

Here he can find Christ-seeking friends and the 
challenge to go out and win others as a part 
of the fellowship. Here he can find a place for 
himself and his best opportunity for social devel- 
opment and for serving the needs of the church 
and of the community. (He can, that is, if church 
leaders are alive to its opportunities.) 


III. The challenge of handcrafts 


You will want to check the material in Adult 
Student carefully. 

Point out the important nature of crafts and 
how to stimulate interest in them. 

People are hungry to make something beauti- 
ful. They always have been. For instance, when 
an executive I know made a papier-maché frog, 
those who were near realized that he had redis- 
covered what joy there is in creating something 
attractive with your hands. His frog was a large 
green creature with a huge red mouth and tre- 
mendous white eyes, and an amazed expression. 
He was so proud of that frog that he took it and 
put it in an honored place on his desk. Some 
of his friends teased him by asking what it was, 
but that did not faze him. He had had the joy 
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of creating something and he wanted everybody 
to see it! And that’s good! 

Adult Student points out in a very sound man- 
ner how to stimulate interest in handcrafts. Note 
especially the illustration of the silversmith dem- 
onstrating his craft. 

If you are working toward the “verdict” of 
arousing some folks to action, encourage them 
to visit some group or spot where they will get 
ideas (as pointed out in Adult Student). Not 
everyone will be interested or stimulated, but 
many will be both interested and challenged by 
the possibilities in crafts. Several groups in crafts 
may grow out of this interest. You as the leader 
may help them grow. 


‘ 


IV. Tests of good recreation 


1. The Character Test. What does it do to char- 
acter? What about athletics that develops cheats, 
or drama that calls for superficial self-display? 

2. The Spiritual Test. John Wesley’s rule came 
from his mother: “Whatever weakens your reason, 
impairs the tenderness of your conscience, ob- 
secures your sense of God, takes the relish off 
spiritual things—that thing is sin for you, however 
innocent it may be in itself.” 

3. The Health Test. What does it do to my body? 
Will it leave me physically refreshed? Will my 
health be better for having participated? 

4. The Sociability Test. Does the activity de- 
velop a spirit of friendliness and an appreciation 
of others? Does it discourage snobbishness? 

5. The Value Test. Does it crowd out a better 
alternative good? What do intelligent folk of 
sound judgment think about it? 

6. The Time Test. Do I have time for it? Does 
it stand the test of time—is it a durable interest? 
Does it hold the promise of growth? 

7. The Budget Test. Is this extravagant—can I 
really afford it? Is it worth what it costs in real 
values? 














8. The Self-Expression Test. Does it allow for 
self-expression? Does it encourage individuality? 
Is there a place for originality? Does it help to 
develop the capacity for enjoyment? 1 


In CLOSING 


Save some time for giving the “Test of Good 
Recreation.” Have the class suggest several ac- 
tivities to be tested, including some about which 
there may be difference of opinion, as suppers, 
bowling, drinking. Go right down the list and 
check them. These eight tests might be listed on 
a large paper with heavy crayon or on a black- 
board. 

A closing prayer, calling on God for help in 
enriching leisure-time activities of persons and 
of families, would be very appropriate. 


e———The Group in Action 








By DONALD ECROYD 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


Preparation: A thorough acquaintance of the 
lesson materials by Chappell in Adult Student 
and “The Leader in Action” on the preceding 
pages are basic for today’s discussion. 

Important books in this field are listed on page 
34. 

To begin: Review together the main points of 
our two lessons thus far: 

1. Recreation is vital to all who would be ma- 
ture, balanced, happy Christians. 

2. Recreation is particularly important in our 
time. 

3. Recreation must be a major concern of the 
Christian Church. 

Consider these three ideas together one at a 
time, asking yourselves in each case: 

1. How was this point related to the authority 
and guidance of the Scriptures? 

2. How was this point established with facts, 
examples, and illustrations from life? 

Have someone read aloud for the group James 
1:22-25, and pray together that you and your 
group may indeed be “doers of the word, and not 
hearers only.” 

How to proceed: There is a difference between 
being convinced and being persuaded. You are 
probably convinced already that Christian recrea- 
tion is desirable and that churches should assume 
a vital role in developing good programs of a 
recreational type for every age and interest group. 

1. Take stock of your own group. What efforts 
do you make to include “goodly fellowship” as 


1From Recreation for Youth, E. O. Harbin, by permission of 
Methodist General Board of Education. 





a regular part of your Christian educational pro- 
gram? List what you have done in the past year. 
Have you had any class parties? Church socials? 
Have you had visitation projects? Sponsored any 
youth activity? 

2. How do you make guests and newcomers 
feel at home in your group? In your church 
services? 

3. How often do you feel that a group such as 
yours could profit from a planned get-together 
of a non-lesson-centered sort? 

4. What about the young people of your church? 
Is there a planned, church-centered, year-around 
program for every age group from the nursery 
to the seniors? How many of you have ever 
helped in any phase of it? How many of you 
would do so if asked? (Make a list, and give it 
to your minister or to the person in your church 
who has charge of young people’s work.) 

5. Take a “hobby census” of your group. How 
many creative hobbies are represented? Would 
any of your skills lend themselves to a project 
which your group might take on, such as: 

a. Providing tray favors on special days for your 
local hospital. 

b. Doing gardening, painting, or repair work 
for the church or its grounds, a local scout or 
“Y” camp, old folks’ home, etc. 

c. Making curtains, choir robes, altar cloths, 
tablecloths, or napkins for use in your church? 

d. Remaking old Christmas cards and provid- 
ing them, together with fresh envelopes, for the 
patients at one of your state’s mental hospitals to 
send to their families and friends? 

All of these have been used as class projects in 
churches. Can you think of others? 

Christian recreation can bring new adventures 
to you and to your class—adventures in Christian 
self-development and also in Christian fellowship. 

Summarize what you have discussed. This will 
probably include: 

1. Some statement concerning what your class 
has done in the past by way of social recreation 
and suggestions for continuing and improving 
this aspect of your Christian education program. 

2. Some statement about your church program 
for young people. 

3. A suggestion that the group think further 
about some worth-while craft or skill project 
which they might like to undertake. 

In closing: Be sure to close your meeting with 
prayer. Perhaps you would like to use the ancient 
Hebrew Mizpah: “May the Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are absent one from an- 
other.” 

Between sessions: Read the daily Bible verses 
suggested, and take some time to think of your 
church’s Christian recreational program—its 
strong points and its weaknesses. 

Remind the members of the group to study the 
material for next Sunday, “Where Two or Three 
..., in Adult Student. 
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p___The Leader in Action 


By LARRY EISENBERG 





This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


Adult Student has a very complete treatment of 
this lesson, and it is recommended that you check 
it carefully with the outline, expanding the out- 
line if you care to. 

For supplementary material, I have included 
descriptions of games and activities for promoting 
family fellowship at home and at the church and 
also some material on the social values involved 
in group work projects. 

You will note that Adult Student gives some 
detailed helps in planning for Christian fellow- 
ship. This is good procedure for a committee on 
fellowship. On this particular Sunday, the entire 
group is being turned into a “committee of the 
whole” so that they can get the “feel” of thinking 
and planning. 

If most of the members of your class have 
families, they may want to do some thinking about 
family fun at home, and the supplementary ma- 
terial here may help. 

Therefore, in preparing the lesson, you will 
want to decide which approach or combination 
of approaches would be most valuable for your 
group. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Place of fellowship in our religious history 
II. Meaning of Christian fellowship 
III. Planning for Christian fellowship 
IV. Family fellowship 
V. Fellowship values of work 


To BEGIN 


As is indicated in Adult Student, a brief review 
may be made, quoting Matthew 18:20, about “two 
or three gathered together.” Follow this by state- 
ments about the church and its efforts to play 
in the spirit of Christ as well as just play. 

At the church, man finds expression of his need 
for togetherness with godly people. Here are the 
finest social relationships possible. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Place of fellowship in our religious history 


Adult Student gives some background for man’s 
desire to play and fellowship together. Chappell 
traces the place of fellowship in our religious his- 
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July 24: “Where Two or Three...” 


(World Service Sunday ) 









tory, beginning in ancient times, coming via Jesus’ 
day to the present, and culminating in “parties 
plus,” with the church providing the “plus” 
element. 





II. Meaning of Christian fellowship 


Adult Student deals thoroughly with this sub- 
ject. 

The Christian is searching for joy. Some persons 
like to think of this as putting Jesus first, others 
next, and yourself last, spelling out J O Y. 


III. Planning for Christian fellowship 


Again, be sure to check the helps and plans in 
Adult Student. 

Preliminary plans might be made for a social 
to be held soon. If your group uses a system of 
having various committees plan the socials, this 
could become an excellent exercise in group plan- 
ning. Note especially the role of the leader. 


IV. Family fellowship 


One of the most important tasks of the church 
is to promote family fellowship at church and at 
home. It is true that the basic unit in society is 
the family group. Yet forces are pulling at the 
family with an unconscious effort to pull it apart. 
Even the church is not blameless, with its strong 
emphasis upon age-group programs. But one way 
the church can sponsor family togetherness is 
by placing in the hands of its families suggestions 
for furthering their family fellowship. 

A poll of Iowa teen-agers, two thousand of them, 
showed that 86 per cent of the boys and 83 per 
cent of the girls said they had more fun away from 
home than at home. Most of them added, a little 
wistfully, that they wished this was not true. 

Since fun is a matter of emotions and not nec- 
essary motions, it is important that someone in the 
home set the pattern of fun and life enjoyment. 
This can be done by either or both parents, even 
in the daily routines of family chores. 

1. One busy farm family has the custom of 
setting aside some picnic time after the planting 
of a certain area of the farm. This gives everyone 
something to look forward to, helps keep hard 
work from being drudgery. 

2. Another family likes to play “Famous Quota- 
tions” while working. Someone will give the 
quotation and the others will try to guess who 
said that. (Sometimes the quotations are from 
famous people, sometimes from relatives or 
friends.) 

3. “Stop the Music” provides family fun for 
another family. As they are working, one person 
hums or otherwise “makes the music” for a tune. 
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Families that play together stay together. 


When another member gets an idea of what it 
is, he says, “Stop the music.” Then he tries to 
guess what the tune was. This is repeated until 
someone gets it properly. 

4. Many families have “dessert parties” to ex- 
press friendliness to close neighbors. Each family 
has its regular meal, but gather at the designated 
home for dessert and fun. 

5. “Send out night,” observed every week by 
one family, means that someone goes out to get 
hamburgers, etc. Then mother does not have to 
prepare the meal, and no one has to wash dishes. 

6. A “camera hike” provides a fine opportunity 
of family fun for an afternoon. The family simply 
takes along a loaded camera and hikes leisurely, 
making whatever snapshots appeal to them. 

7. Some families with movie cameras will write 
a little “script” to include all the members of 
the family, then “shoot the scenes,” edit the film, 
and show to their neighbors and relatives. 

You may want to point out that the most im- 
portant thing for families is that they learn to 
play together, for the families that do so will 
stay together. 


V. Fellowship values of work 


If recreation is a matter of emotions rather than 
motions, a work project that is fun may have a 
very recreational effect upon the workers. 

Since the church itself is a “leisure-time ac- 
tivity” in the sense that people are free to choose 
it or not, the things they do to serve the church 
and its purposes likewise are often regarded by 
them as enjoyable. 

Many adult groups and youth groups have 
pitched in to rework completely the church plant 
and parsonage (under the guidance of skilled 
leadership) and have called it great fun. 





One rural church started to modernize its par- 
sonage—put in a bathroom, move some partitions, 
and paint and paper. The work was carefully 
planned. Each person contributed what he could. 
The women cooked food and provided refresh- 
ments when the men were doing the work. All 
were amazed at the deepened sense of fellow- 
ship. This started the ball rolling. Before they 
were through, they reworked the entire inside 
of the church and had started on the church 
grounds. 

In another church the pastor found that he got 
several new members by asking them to do hard 
tasks that amounted to drudgery in changing 
church and parsonage into more usable, livable 
situations! Ordinary inyitations had not succeeded. 

If the group, then, wants to find something to 
challenge it, a significant work project for church 
or community betterment might be even more im- 
portant than planning for what is more commonly 
regarded as “recreation.” Fellowship in doing a 
needed, significant task is indeed rich. 


In CLOSING 


You may or may not want to have a discussion 
of the subject of dancing, folk dancing, and the 
like. Such discussions can get deeply into people’s 
emotions without solving a situation, although 
talking it over often does much good. If it is a 
genuine problem, it might require an entire ses- 
sion. Good teaching does not avoid subjects on 
which there is strong difference of opinion, but 
it avoids wrangling that does not create better 
understanding. Ideally we “love each other though 
we differ here on this subject.” 

First Corinthians 12:1-3la might be used, in- 
dicating the church and its members as the body 
of Christ. 


p—_The Group in Action 


By DONALD ECROYD 





These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


To begin: Recall the basic ideas which underlie 
these sessions on recreation: 

1. The church must be concerned with recrea- 
tion because it is concerned with all of life. 

2. All life belongs to God and is an expression 
of the Christian’s total commitment to God. 

3. Recreation, whether social or of the indi- 
vidual craft type, can lead to new adventures 
and provide balance in our lives, enabling us to 
be more mature and happy. 

Let each one bow his head in prayer, remem- 
bering that God is with us. Ask that he guide 
our thoughts and plans, and that he give us 
strength, both individually and as a group, to 
“choose his work to do.” 
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How to proceed: The purpose of Christian social 
recreation is twofold: Christian fellowship and the 
enrichment and development of Christian per- 
sonality. 

1. What is the center—the very focal point—of 
Christian fellowship? 

2. How does a Christian characteristically treat 
his fellow being? 

3. Consider each of the six qualities of a Chris- 
tian social occasion: love, acceptance, joy, spon- 
taneity, all-inclusiveness, and democratic freedom 
of choice. What do these imply, and how would 
they affect plans for a Sunday-school class party 
or a church supper? 

4. What happened at the last church-sponsored 
social which you attended in your church? Was 
it well planned? Did you enjoy it? Did it measure 
up to these six qualities? Could it be said in any 
way to be redemptive? Did it make new friends 
for you? For the church? For Christ? 


5. Why is family fellowship important in our 
day? How can family ties be strengthened as the 
children grow up and become individuals with 
interests and responsibilities of their own? 

6. What are the steps in planning a Christian 
social occasion? Isn’t summer a good time for such 
a recreational experience? What about beginning 
some plans now? 

Perhaps you will want to select some commit- 
tees and begin working out plans for a class 
party or a church picnic. In any case, before you 
break up into such planning groups, be sure to 
sum up all that you have covered together. 

In closing: Close the meeting with a prayer for 
divine guidance and a fuller and more personal 
understanding of the redemptive quality of love 
in Christ. 

Between sessions: Continue your plans, and try 
to have them ready to announce at the next meet- 
ing. Continue also your daily Bible reading. 





WONDER 
By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


In the years that long have sped 
i looked nightly overhead 

At a shining point of light 

Far across the inky height, 
Toning in my schoolboy way 
From a poem of the day: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
How | wonder what you are!” 


Years went by. | read and learned 
What the scholars had discerned. 
It was just a flaming ball, 
Spectrum-analyzed and all. 


POETRY 
CORNER 


THE CITY’S WALL 
By RUBY ZAGOREN 


A sphere can shatter with the fall 
Of one false word, though it be small. 
Let one lone man ignore his trust 
And cities crumble into dust. 


GOD’S ADVENTURER 


By EDITH KENT BATTLE 








Questionings | put aside, 

Saying in pedantic pride: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

| have found out what you are.” 


More years passed. | came to see 
How uncertain man can be. 

How much more Truth has to show 
Than the wisest of us know. 

So tonight | raised my eyes, 
Humbly whisp’ring to the skies: 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 
How | wonder what you are!” 


Always adventuring, along his chosen way 
Of sun and shadow, the rough path of every day, 
The young man, Jesus, saw the coming dawn 
Of hope and joy—and called the others on. 
Each day brought new discoveries to share 


With those who came to him, challenging them 
to dare 


The perils of the onward, upward road with him. 
Always his strong hand led the stumbling ones; 
Bewildered followers looked up and saw the light 
He carried, making every dark day bright 
With overflowing visions new—along the way 
With Jesus, God’s adventurer in love divine. 
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By LARRY EISENBERG 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” for additional suggestions. 


All of the group will be familiar with the do- 
it-yourself craze that is sweeping the country 
right now. Therefore, you will have a ready au- 
dience for thinking along this line. 

Here might be an opportunity to have a display 
of interesting hobbies all the way from scrap- 
books to small handcraft projects or articles of 
furniture. Some of the members of the group 
might be willing to explain their particular in- 
terest in this subject. 

This may stimulate interest in having a follow- 
up in the church program—for instance a “hobby 
lobby” (in which the members of the group 
“lobby” like they do in Washington for their 
hobbies) or a hobby show, or a series of hobby 
nights. 

Chappell’s Adult Student material has practical 
suggestions concerning crafts. A committee work- 
ing on having a crafts program in the church 
would find it helpful. 

This supplementary material will therefore 
give assistance in dealing with hobbies, a some- 
what broader subject than handcrafts. 

Items I, III, and IV of the following outline 
are quite fully treated in Adult Student. Hobbies 
and their function is discussed more at length 
in this article. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The joy of handcrafts 
II. Hobbies and their function 
III. The variety possible in crafts 
IV. Operating a church-crafts program 


How To BEGIN 


Relate this session on handcrafts and happiness 
to the unit. It will be interesting then to check 
through the daily Scripture readings for refer- 
ences to handcrafts. Perhaps members of the 
group would read aloud the craft references, in- 
volving the handiwork of God and man. 

While it has already been touched on, you may 
want to review why modern man is so anxious 
to “do it yourself,” since saving money is not 
always the primary object. (Actually, sometimes 
it costs more to “do it yourself.”) The personal 
tes in making things is needed by man 

ay. 
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Many people collect shells for a hobby. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The joy of handcrafts 


Here is an opportunity to go into the history 
of hobbies and handcrafts, using Adult Student 
as a background for your remarks. The impor- 
tance of manual skills is stressed, with several 
illustrations from the Bible. (Listing other crafts- 
men from the Bible might make an interesting 
activity.) 


II. Hobbies and their function 


Beside the emphasis on crafts as such, you 
may want to consider hobbies, a much broader 
field. 

Why are we so interested in our hobbies? Per- 
haps the chief reason is that we choose them freely 
ourselves and, because they are so much a part 
of us, we are proud of them. Next to talking about 
someone’s children, getting to his hobby makes 
him open up! 

I had an experience with this when called upon 
to address a group of ministers under difficult 
circumstances. Just across the street in another 
church a very famous preacher was giving pointers 
on sermon construction. Those attending my meet- 
ing came because they had to. In trying to decide 
how to fathom their interests, the thought came to 
have them share information about their hobbies. 
In that group of thirty people, there were some 
most interesting and varied hobbies. In delight 
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at telling what their hobbies were, it was evident 
that their resentment at having to come to the 
meeting faded into the background. 

Hobbies may involve making, doing, collecting, 
or just learning. 

Hobbies for adults involve their playthings. A 
man does not think of guns or stamp collections 
as adult toys—but they are. A woman would be 
a little shocked to learn that her needlepoint or 
pitcher collection represented toys—but there they 
are! Play is a spirit, and they who would keep 
balanced must play. 

People usually undertake hobbies that call for 
a change of pace in their lives. Ernest Elmo 
Calkins, in The Care and Feeding of Hobby 
Horses, gives several interesting bases of decision 
in choosing a hobby. 

1. Where do you live—city, village, country? 
Your hobby should be something appropriate for 
your surroundings. 

2. What are you good at? Most people enjoy 
doing something they are “good at.” Be honest 
with yourself. 

3. Do you prefer a sociable hobby or one you 
do by yourself? There are hundreds of things 
people can do in an interesting manner in both 
situations. 

4. What kind of job do you have? It is good 
to have a hobby different from your regular job, 
not only for the refreshment it offers, but for the 
actual physical differences. 

5. What are you like? 

a. Do you enjoy opposition, competition? 

b. Would you rather compete against your own 
standard, as in solitaire, individual golf? 

c. Do you like sports? An element of risk and 
danger, or do you like to play it safe? 

d. Do people interest you? Is this socially or as 
figures of history? 

e. How well do you like watching things grow? 

f. How do you like working with tools? Do 
you prefer small tools or large? 

g. Do you like to walk? Many have had walking 
for a hobby. 

h. Do you like animals? Care to keep them? 

i. Do you read? What kind of materiais? 

j. Do you like to write? 

These are just a few of the questions people may 
ask themselves if they are truly trying to dis- 
cover an interesting hobby. The Care and Feed- 





Audio Visuals 


Regardless of which approved Methodist 
study course you are using, you will find a 
listing of recommended audio visuals in the 
current issue of Forecast. 

If your literature secretary does not have 
one, write for a free copy from The Methodist 
Publishing House serving your territory. 
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ing of Hobby Horses provides stimulating read- 
ing and practical assistance (see page 34.) 

The story of Ernest Elmo Calkins is a challeng- 
ing one. He found deafness creeping up on him, 
and he deliberately decided to take advantage 
of his loneliness to find out how much fun it was 
to do things with mind and hand working together 
—things that he did not have to do, but that would 
express himself. His interest led to the creation of 
his little book which has become the standard 
work of hobby interpretation for twenty years! 

George J. Steinman, teacher at McMurry Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas, has made a hobby of hob- 
bies. Here is a listing of some of the hobbies in 
his home: 

Games of all sorts—caroms, anagrams, checkers, 
dominoes, ping pong, puzzles, Scrabble, Wari. 

Phonograph record collection of all kinds of 
music—sacred, symphonic, folk. 

Piano with hymnbooks, sheet music, folk-song 
books. 

Yard for gardening. Flower growing is a family 
hobby. Father also enjoys flower arranging. 

Cooking. The family has a “work wheel” and 
all members, including the boys, help with the 
cooking. 

Collections. Stamps, coins, post cards, rocks, 
shells, crosses, freaks of nature, scrapbooks on 
various subjects, such as sunsets, clouds, hands, 
faces, angels, cats, madonnas, Christ in art, 
“beauty around us.” (Pictures are taken from 
magazines and other sources.) 

Guests from other nations. This family enjoys 
getting to know other people who have rich back- 
grounds. They keep a guest log so they can re- 
member those who come. 

Trips. One of their activities is to look for 
“freaks of nature” as they go out for picnics. If 
these objects are small enough, they bring them 
home. 

Camping. The family enjoys camping together. 

Many adults do not think of activities like plan- 
ning for the new house, gossiping regularly over 
telephone or backyard fence, bringing life from 
the soil, or creating new recipes as hobbies; yet 
they may very well be, even as are horseback 
riding, masonry, sports, or photography. Bargain 
hunting to some people is as stimulating as shell- 
craft is to others. 


III. The variety possible in crafts 


Adult Student shows graphically how much 
possibility there is in having wide variety in 
crafts. If you elect to deal extensively with crafts, 
be sure to check this material carefully. 

In most communities there are enthusiasts for 
crafts. It might be that you would like to invite in 
some such person to share his interest. 


IV. Operating a church-crafts program 


Adult Student gives detailed help at this point. 
Many churches operating crafts programs find it 
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best to operate for a few weeks and then suspend 
operation for awhile. Some have combined hob- 
bies and crafts in a series of six week-night meet- 
ings, like six consecutive Tuesdays. All will meet 
for a meal and fellowship, spend an hour and a 
half in their activities, then join in a closing wor- 
ship experience. 

Just before Christmas is a good time for crafts, 
giving the craftsmen a goal to work toward. 


In CLOSING 


Whatever your approach has been, you may 
want to sum up the values of hobbies and hand- 
crafts in developing Christian personality and how 
they are needed for the balanced life, even though 
they do not take the place of the religious practice 
of prayer and meditation. Bible reading and study 
may well become a religious hobby of members 
of the group, as it has for many through the cen- 
turies. 

The refreshment of spirit afforded by hobbies 
and crafts helps Christians develop better ad- 
justed personalities with a wholesome outlook 
on life and people. This might be mentioned in 
the closing prayer. 


r——The Group 


in Action 








By DONALD ECROYD 


These suggestions were planned for classes using 
group procedures. See also “The Leader in Ac- 
tion.” 


To begin: If your group decided to plan a social 
activity of some type and committees were set 
up, there will probably need to be some reports 
made and some action taken on them. Begin the 
study of today’s lesson with a short period of silent 
prayer. In these quiet moments try to make real 
within you an awareness of God’s presence. 

How to proceed: Begin your consideration by 
finding out how many in your group are “do-it- 
yourself” fans. 

1. How many have made some household re- 
pair recently, or have painted or redecorated? 
How many have put in a garden, or have been 
working in flowers? How many, if it is a women’s 
group, are preserving and canning or freezing 
food for themselves and their families? How many 
are regular users of the sewing machine or the 
knitting needles? ; 

2. Two weeks ago we listed hobbies and con- 
sidered together the possibility of undertaking 
some simple handcraft type of project. What sug- 
gestions were offered? Should not some decision 
be made and plans begun? 

3. Consider together the continuation and 
growth or development of a crafts center in your 
church. Would it fill a need in your community? 
Would it find use from your group? 





Our Lessons for August 


Our study of “Recreation and Personality” 
will be continued throughout August. 
The lesson topics for the month are: 


August 7: Evaluating Entertainment 
August 14: The Mind Renewed 
August 21: Recreation Out of Doors 
August 28: Looking Ahead 


“Recreation and Retirement” is the title 
of an enrichment article in the magazine 
section of August ApuLT TEACHER. 











4, If there are any craftsmen hobbyists in your 
group, would you be interested in visiting their 
place of work? (Some crafts, such as crocheting, 
are portable; but others, such as quilting, ceramics, 
and gardening, are not! Portable ones could be 
brought together in some central place, such as the 
church, on visitation day; the others could be ar- 
ranged along a “hobby trail.’’) 

An easy way to arrange such a visit is to have 
everyone come together at the church and draw 
lots to see who goes where first, second, third, 
etc. In this way only a few will be visiting the 
hobbyist at a time, and he will have time to show 
them around and answer questions or demon- 
strate what he is doing. End up at the church 
again for coffee or cokes, and a chance to talk over 
what you saw. 

Or, perhaps you would like to plan a “hobby 
fair,” or even a bazaar, in connection with your 
next class party. If you place items up for sale, 
you could use the proceeds for some worthy cause 
of general interest, such as a children’s home, 
a mission project, or a college endowment fund. 

5. If you cannot work out such a visit, check 
with your local high school, or YMCA, or some 
other church group in your community, and ar- 
range a visit to their shop, their domestic science 
laboratories, their craft rooms, or other facilities. 
Many new ideas are to be gained from such visits, 
as well as the pleasure that is to be derived. 

In closing: Consider the purchase of some of 
the suggested books for your church library. 
Committees may be needed to plan your class 
project, or your visitation program, or hobby fair 
or bazaar. Choose them now while the interest 
is high, and get the work begun. 

This is the conclusion of one month’s study in 


.this series of lessons on “Recreation and Per- 


sonality.” Think back over what you have studied 
together. 

1. There is a need for Christian recreation. 

2. The church should help her members, work- 
ers, and friends have the experience of Christian 
fellowship and the opportunity of practical handi- 
craft. 

Remember the role of two baskets (see Adult 
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Student) and a wooden, hand-hewn cross in the 
history of mankind. Let us pray that our hands 
may work well for Him, and that our products 
will be acceptable offerings to his glory and his 
grace. 


Take thou our wills, Most High! Hold thou full 
sway; 
Have in our inmost souls Thy perfect way: 


Group # Vicibe Vd 


Guard Thou each sacred hour from selfish ease; 
Guide thou our ordered lives as thou dost please. 
Take thou ourselves, O Lord, heart, mind, and 
will; 

Through our surrendered souls Thy plans fulfill. 
We yield ourselves to thee—time, talents, all; 

We hear, and henceforth heed, Thy sovereign call.1 
_1From “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear Lord,” by William H. 


Foulkes, in Christian Worship and Praise, Harper and Brothers. 
Used by permission. 


How Do You Know It’s Worth While? 


By WARREN H. SCHMIDT * 


Problem: How can we learn from mistakes and 
make group sessions increasingly useful to all 
members of the group? 


Things to remember in dealing with this problem: 


1. Some kind of evaluation goes on in almost 
every group, but this process does not always 
help change the quality of the group experience. 
Some common “yardsticks” by which people 
measure a religious discussion—and which are of 
only limited value—are: 

a. How big is the group? Is it increasing or de- 
creasing in membership? 

b. How regularly do people attend? 

c. How many people talk during a discussion? 
How “lively” is the discussion? 

2. A major purpose of evaluating an ongoing 
program is to get information to help plan future 
sessions to achieve group goals. Here’s an analogy: 
A guided missile sends a continuous stream of 
electrons toward its target. As those electrons 
bounce off the target and return to the missile, 
the missile adjusts its mechanism so that it con- 
tinues to stay on-target. 

In the same way, a group can think of itself as 
moving toward some common objective (becom- 
ing better Christians, developing greater serenity, 
etc.). Presumably, sessions are planned to move 
the group toward such a target. If they are not 
doing so, both leader and members should recog- 
nize this fact while there is still time to change the 
program or methods. 

3. Evaluation should be a responsibility of the 
group, not just the leader. It should be in terms 
of “How well are we moving toward our goals?” 


1 Dr. Schmidt is project co-ordinator, Adult Education Association 
of the United States of America. 
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—not in terms of “How good is our leader?” or 
“How well are we pleasing our leader?” Some 
groups appoint an evaluation committee whose 
job it is to systematically gather information 
from leader and members about the group’s opera- 
tion. This information is then analyzed, and the 
group can decide how to deal with the problems 
revealed. 

4. Some useful questions a group might ask 
its members periodically are these: 

a. What was the most helpful thing you learned 
from today’s session? 

b. What do you want most to get out of these 
sessions? 

c. What would have made our discussion today 
more effective? 

d. What do you consider the biggest obstacle 
toward making these sessions more fruitful? 

e. What do you think our group should do 
next? 

5. When group members are asked to evaluate 
their sessions, they should understand clearly 
why this information is being gathered and how 
it will be used. For example, the evaluation com- 
mittee might say, “As we begin to plan next 
month’s program, it would be helpful to know 
what the group as a whole thinks of the way we 
are now dividing our time between lecture and 
discussion.” 

6. When evaluation data is “fed back” to the 
group, this clearly indicates that group members 
are influencing what happens. For example, the 
evaluation committee might report, “Our little 
poll last month showed that most of us favored a 
longer lecture period and less general discussion. 
We're going to try this procedure for a few weeks 
and then check with you again.” 
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DAILY BIBLE LESSONS 


Frank D. Slutz, a Methodist lay- 
man, writes the daily treatments of 
the International Lesson Series for 
the July issue of this little, compact 
periodical. There are articles by 
Charles M. Laymon: “No Wax 
Saints Here”; George H. Colliver: 
“A Nation’s Decline and Fall”; and 
a poem “Time to Fail,” by Clarence 
Edwin Flynn. 

For the August issue of this new 
(with 1955) periodical, Dr. Slutz 
continues writing the lesson treat- 
ments. Charles M. Laymon, editor 
of adult publications, has an edi- 
torial on “The Bible and the News.” 
Francis Christie points out some 
lessons from the Exile. Henry E. 
Kolbe exposes the claims of those 
who uphold “moderate drinking.” 
Harold W. Ruopp writes on grounds 
of hope for Christian believers. M. 
Leo Rippy writes on men’s work in 
The Methodist Church. 

The September number (lessons 
by Dr. Slutz) opens with an edi- 
torial by Lyndon B. Phifer. Other 
writers for this issue include Lynn 
J. Radcliffe, Bishop W. C. Martin, 
and John Q. Schisler. 


WESLEY QUARTERLY 


Two articles in the magazine sec- 
tion of the July-September Wesley 
Quarterly emphasize the observ- 
ance of Independence Day and 
Labor Day. John C. Bennett has 
written “The Christian Citizen and 
Politics” urging the Christian citi- 
zen to rethink his attitude toward 
politics. F, Ernest Johnson has 
highlighted Labor Day with “Fel- 
low Workmen with God.” 

“The Prophets Speak,” by Harrel 
F. Beck, provides supplementary 
material for the International Les- 
sons, which have been written by 
Claude Thompson. 

E. P. Anderson tells an inspiring 
story of his years as a Christian, in 
“My Journey With Jesus.” 

Charles M. Laymon, editor of 
adult publications, has written the 
editorial, “In the Good Ole Sum- 
mertime.” Mary Harrison, editor 
of Wesley Quarterly, has reviewed 
Dr. Laymon’s book, The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus. 


MATURE YEARS 


Want to forget the hot weather? 
Try reading the July-September 
issue of Mature Years. Planned for 
all older adults, retired or active, 
this new magazine deals with a 
variety of interests in addition to 
articles on the International Lesson 
Series. 

“The Chapel,” devoted to inspira- 
tional poems and articles, is only 
one of the six interesting sections. 
“The Bible and Beauty” and “God 
and My Chapel” are articles in the 
current issue. “Dr. Walker says...” 
is one of a series by a retired pro- 
fessor and Bible scholar. Four de- 
votional poems add to the appeal 
of this section. 

Besides the editorial and a page 
of book reviews, the sections are 
“My Life,’ “Wonderful World,” 
“Adult Adventure,” “The Chapel,” 
“The Pastor Calls,” and “The Liv- 
ing Word.” 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


With this issue the New Testa- 
ment section of the survey of the 
Bible begins. Wyatt Aiken Smart, 
professor of Bible at Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University, 
writes thirteen lessons on “The 
Gospels.” After an introductory 
lesson he has three lessons each 
on Mark, Matthew, Luke, and John. 
Teaching helps under the heading 
“The Teacher With the Class” have 
been prepared by Frank A. Lind- 
horst, a member of the faculty of 
the College of the Pacific. A book 
is reviewed by Mary Harrison at 
the end of the magazine: The Life 
and Teachings of Jesus, by Charles 
M. Laymon. 


ADULT STUDENT 


Bishop Marvin A. Franklin, of 
Mississippi, is the author of “Five 
Keys to Abundant Living,” the 
leading article in the July number. 
H. Neil Richardson, associate pro- 
fessor of Bible at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, under the heading “With Pick 
and Trowel,” writes on archaeologi- 
cal discoveries in the Near East. 

Other features are “A Book to 
Discuss” (“Mumford’s Plea for 


Sanity”), “What Would You Do?” 
and an article on camping for 
adults. 

In the International Lesson 
Series, the writers are J. Philip 
Hyatt, eminent Old Testament 
scholar, and Edwin T. Randall, a 
field representative of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 

Wallace Chappell, a member of 
the youth staff of the Division of 
the Local Church, writes the unit 
on “Recreation and Personality” in 
the Adult Fellowship Series. 


BIBLE LESSONS FOR ADULTS 


E. D. C. Brewer, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology and the rural 
church, Emory University (Geor- 
gia), has written the lessons for 
the student’s quarterly. There are 
three units based on the Interna- 
tional Lesson Series: “A Nation’s 
Decline and Downfall,” “Lessons 
from the Exile,” and “New Begin- 
nings.” 

A. W. Martin, professor of church 
administration, and his associate, 
Marvin Judy, assistant in that 
department at Perkins School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Texas, have written 
the teacher’s helps in Bible Lessons 
for Adults: Teacher’s Quarterly. 

The magazine section of the 
teacher’s quarterly includes valu- 
able enrichment articles which sup- 
plement specific lessons. 

Interesting photographs illustrate 
the teacher’s magazine and attrac- 
tive artist’s drawings serve this 
purpose in the student’s quarterly. 


ADULT TEACHER 


Each issue carries articles relat- 
ing to the International Lesson 
Series (see pages 1, 3), Adult 
Fellowship Series (see page 4), 
Adult Bible Course (see pages 
8-12), and dealing with teaching 
methods (see page 48). Valuable 
also are the frequent listings of 
resource books and the book re- 
views. 

Teachers will find it an enriching 
experience to read the materials 
related to the other units, as well 
as their own teaching helps. 





Methodist readers cannot help but catch the contagious en- 
thusiasm and high belief Dr. Smith has put into Woy I Am 
A Metuoopist. All Methodists and people of many other 
denominations know Roy L. Smith, minister, speaker, trav- 
eler, editor, author. He begins this book in an autobiograph- 
ical vein, recording his great debt to his father and mother. 
He recounts how he joined The Methodist Church at the age 
of eight, how his mother prayed him through college and his 
entering the ministry. WHy I Am a METHODIST is more than 
a glowing biography, however. There are important chapters 
on Methodism in education, the moral concern of The Meth- 
odist Church, the great publishing and bookselling enterprises 
of the Church and Methodism and her youth. The book 
sparkles with historic facts about Wesley, Asbury and Coke, 
and is enlightening in explaining the cardinal points of the 
DiscipLineE. Here is a personal history that explains what 
Methodism is and describes the workings of a great world 
church—a book to make you proud you’re a Methodist. 
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